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A Pleasant Sight in the Schoolroom 
Is an Eager, Busy Lot of Children 


and a teacher with spirit to match. The root of the matter? 
Why, the teacher and the books, chiefly. For this reason, 
superintendents should watch these texts: 


PRIMARY BOOKS 
Noted for Their Appeal to Children 

Phonic Drills. Micuaux-GraHAM-MATHESON 
Century Spelling Book. Asweti-Coox-GILBREATH 
Language Through Nature, Literature and Art. 

PERDUE and GRISWOLD 
Dodge’s Home Geography. Ricuarp E. DopcE 
The Mace History Reader, Bookl. W.H. Mace. 
The Industrial and Social History Series. 

KATHARINE E. Dopp. 


THE TREE-DWELLERS, EARLY CAVE- 
MEN, LATER CAVE-MEN, each 
EARLY SEA PEOPLE 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
That Cheer the Heart and Strengthen the Courage 


The Child. Amy ExizABEtH TANNER 1.25 
Common Sense Didactics. HENRY SABIN 1.00 
The Evolution of Dodd. Witt1am Haw tey Smitn .60 
Growing a Life. CHARLES EVANS 1.00 


The children’s books are rich in interest, and with two 
exceptions, are theroughly illustrated with beautiful pic- 
tures. The teachers’ books are used by the thousands. 
The Evolution of Dodd has reached the 500,000th mark. 


Send for descriptive matter 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 











A Complete 
Holiday Program 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS and MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 


In this generous-sized volume, there are nearly 
three hundred pages of bright, choice, appropriate 
selections for holiday entertainments, in which the 
six and seven-year-olds of the First Grade fill the 
programs of the various holidays to the great satis- 
faction of the teachers, to the unbounded delight of 
parents and friends, and to the joy and the pride 
of little folks themselves. 

Think of forty or more selections for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, fifty or more for Christmas Entertainments, 
thirty for Lincoln Day, more than that for Wash- 
ington Day, and so on in superabundance for Arbor, 
Bird, Decoration, Mothers’ Day, and fifty added 
for miscellaneous occasions. 

There are individual recitations, pieces for class 
and concert exercises, and songs, and all, though 
simple and carefully adapted to the first year, have 
real cultural and moral worth. 


12mo Illustrated 264 pages Price, cloth, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














CHRISTMAS DAY EXERCISES 


HELPS AND HINTS 





DECEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES 
By Alice E. Allen 


42 pages Postpaid, 20 cents 
1 The Story of the Christ-child 
(Primary Grades. Selected Children and Entire School) 
Il On the Eve of Christmas 
(Intermediate Grade) 
Ill Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland 


(Intermediate Grade. Christmas Drama.) 


DESIGNS FOR BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 
For Every Month of the Year 
“December” pages with twenty taking Christmas Designs. 
Quo. 9 x12. 50 cents. 


CHRISTMASTIDE—AN OPERETTA 
For the Little Ones 
Words by Alice E. Allen Music by Charles E. Boyd 
Price, postpaid, 20 cents 

It is unique in arrangement, healthful in tone, and admirably 
adapted to average school children. A determination to give the 
children a good time at Christmas, to please the community with 4 
first-class school entertainment, and earn twenty-five or fifty dollars 


for a school library, will dispose of all obstacles in the way of pre- 
senting this charming little “ play” very quickly. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


AUGSBURG CHRISTMAS SERIES OF 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
24 x 36 in. 16 cents each, postpaid 
1 A Merry Christmas 4 Santa Claus and Reindeer 
2 Fireplace and Stocking Santa Claus and His Toys 
3 Old-fashioned Log Cabin 6 Happy New Year 
in Clearing 


HOLIDAY READING 
I Christmas Eve—Christmas Day 


36 pages School Classic 7 cents 


II Around the Year with the Little Bennetts 
By Dorothy Howe 
December Chapter—*“ Christmas Gifts” 
Grades 2-3: 127 Pages Cloth, 40 cents 
Ill When First We Go to School 
By M. Helen Beckwith 


December Chapter—* Loving and Giving.” 
Christmas Story—“ Merry Christmas.” 


12mo 188 pages Illustrated Cloth, 50 cents 


IV Stories of Colonial Children 
By Mara L, Pratt 


“Lady Yeardley’s Christmas Visitor.” 


Illustrated 223 pages Boards, 40 cents Cloth, 60 cents 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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Order TO-DAY. Awarded Four Gold Medals. N EN No better me month | in the be tho yous. te « to omy pict ures than 
Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, each 5} x 8, 0 E C T EACH 
or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, for 25 or more. SG ictures 


of $1 for the four sets, no two alike, or $1 for art Size §4x8, Postpaid. | BEAUTIFUL for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Send 35 cents for these 4 Madonnas, each, 
10 x 12, and 1 other picture. 

SMALL SIZE. 3x34 One half cent each for 
50 or more. 

Beautiful Booklet of Madonnas for 25 cents. 

BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. 7 x 9. Two 
cents each for 13 or more. 

LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 22 x 28, 
including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 

BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE and 2 pictures for 3 
two-cent stamps. 





p Madonnas by end Rashes! 
Bodenhausen erruzzi iche'! phae' 
Order NOW. Dont Wait a Day. (The One Cent pictures are 10'to 15 times as large as these Madonnas.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


An Appropriate Christmas Present for the School 
from the Pupils would be a 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 
HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness 
to our method. 
A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to”request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 
Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and 
“Our Librarian” all subjects, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO WEWYORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 























Cherry- 
Tree 
Children 


A new book for first-year 
reading, by Mary Frances Blais- 


ae —, dell. Many colored _ pictures. . 
Ut 4} 40 cents. = rt. Paste 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS ite dhitiopBHea tA where ‘a° strony, 


POLLY AND DOLLY *“dleani'and quick-sticking adhesive is 
"S demanded.» Made from clear white 
TOMMY TINKER | dextriney Free ‘from acids of any 
BOOK ; Pe ie kind... itively, will not discolor. 
All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. i oe: . es a 
Three good books for second- 
year reading. Profusely illus- 
trated. Large type. Each, 
40 cents. 




















Merry Animal Tales, 50c 
Old Mother West Wind, 45c ° 
Mother West Wind's Children, 45c 


Three good books for third-year reading. 
THE WIDE AWAKE READERS Is put up in the convenient Pin ‘ubes, 


Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, Jars and Stone Crocks, If your dealer cannot supply, 
35c.; Third Reader, 40c. Write our nearest Store or office. 


a | Dennioon eo al Se. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 
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READING 


Supplementary Readers for the First Two Years 

















FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 

Baker’s Action Primer . VI % $0.25 Adams’s Fables and Rhymes i $0.30 
Baldwin’s Fairy Reader . ‘ ; ; ‘ 35 Baldwin’s Another Fairy Reader . ° ; . 2o 

Second Fairy Reader . ° : ‘ . oo Fairy Stories and Fables . . 35 
Beebe’s Picture Primer. ‘ . ; ° 25 Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year Nature Reader . 20 
Brown & Bailey’s Jingle Primer . » - 30 Dutton’s World at Work: In Field and Pasture _.35 
Dutton’s World at.Work: Fishing and Hunting 30 Golden Book of Choice Reading . ; ee 
Easy Steps for Little Feet . ‘ — Johnston & Barnum’s Book of Plays for Little 
Eldridge’s Child’s Reader in Verse . ; . .25 Actors . -_ 
Fox’s Indian Primer . F , ; . 25 Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs s P : 18 
Lane’s Stories for Children , ‘ .25 Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader . , . . ,30 
McCullough’s Little Stories for Little People . 20 Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer . 35 
Pathways in Nature and Literature (Christy Pathways in Nature and Literature (Christy 

and Shaw): First Reader . ; ; « 2 and Shaw): Second Reader . ; .30 
Simms’s Child Literature . ‘ . ° , 30 Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold . ; ‘ 35 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox... o:* «ae Stafford’s Animal Stories . . . «. . 30 
Williams’s Choice Literature: Book One . : .22 Williams’s Choice Literature: 
Wood’s Children’s First Story Book . ° — Book Two . ; ; : F : ; 25 

Send for our Guide to Good Reading, which will be mailed 
to any address on request 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 



























The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 


water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t suppl nd ts to R 
Guloncan, Wonan, Brovaaae, cL tes cael tie hee 
postage paid. 


IF YOU 


ate a Primary Teacher or a Primary Supervisor 


and see a copy of our new 


Little-Folk 
Dialogue Reader 


By SALLIE H. VILLEE 


you will demand it for your school because you 
will recognize the fact that it enlivens the 
beginnings of Reading to a degree you have 


not dreamed of. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER 
COMPANY 
== PUBLISHERS == 


124 North Eighteenth Street PHILADELP’ '4 
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A Morning at the Casa Dei 
Bambini 


Mary Gove SMITH 


Head of the Italian Department, Denison House College Settlement, 
93 Tyler Street, Boston, Mass. 


O many persons have asked me regarding my recent 
visits to some of the Montessori schools in Italy, 
that notwithstanding the already existing litera- 
ture, I am led to write of a morning spent in one 

of them. I selected the school in Rome over which Madam 
Montessori still keeps a personal supervision, as being most 
surely the exponent of the theories and facts which she has 
developed and taught. 

I am not a teacher, nor have I studied, to any extent, 
pedagogy. My work, however, for the past eight years, 
in one of the College Settlements, has kept me constantly 
in touch with children and with their schools. Children 
of various nationalities have come under my observation 
as well as both normal and subnormal children. So it 
was with especial interest that I visited various classes 
in Italy following the Montessori method, .and I enjoyed 
particularly the morning spent in Rome with the one 
school in which Dr. Montessori still keeps an active 
interest. 

With a card of introduction from her, we were cordially 
and quietly received by one of the Sisters Superior of the 
school, taken through the little chapel of the Sisters’ de- 
votion, and given the freedom of the school-room opening 
with wide-spread doors to its adjoining cloistered garden 
and play spaces. 

We appeared to disturb neither teachers nor children, 
though both showed courteous cognizance of our entrance, 
and a few, children as well as teachers, informally acknowl- 
edged our presence and bade us welcome. The room was 
bright and sunny and all of the thirty or forty children 
were contented and happy each in his own way. There 
were both boys and girls and they seemed to me to be 
from about three to eight years old. Some were in their 
seats quietly working at their games. Some sat on the 
floor and played with letters or blocks. Others were 
writing on the blackboards. A few were walking about 
and talking to each other quite unconcernedly. 

I stood a moment in the doorway and could hardly be- 
lieve I was looking at a school — it seemed rather a well- 
organized play-room. At first, I was so absorbed in the 
pretty study of the children as they played and pondered 
and worked and talked and moved about, apparently all- 
unconscious of their foreign guests, that I scarcely noticed 
the teachers, who, with their assistants, four or five in 
number, went about from child to child so quietly and un- 
obtrusively that a hasty glimpse of the school would have 
left me quite without knowledge of the important part 
they were playing. I sat down by a little boy who was 
patiently trying to insert a drawer into a miniature bureau. 
As big drawers will stick and refuse to slide back into 
place, so this small one did. The little fingers worked away 
at it, and the little brow puckered, and I looked to see if 
anyone were coming to help him. A teacher saw him, but 
only smiled her approval of his efforts, so I stayed my own 


hands that were eager to help. Finally, the little fellow 
took the drawer entirely out and very carefully started 
it from the beginning. Still it would not go. Then he 
took out also the second, transferred it to the place of the 
first, and slowly and painstakingly inserted it. It went 
way in — the first went easily into the place of the second, 
and he leaned back happy in the success of his play. Each 
of the drawers held little squares of cloth or silk of different 
textures. He was delighted when I asked if he could tell 
me the different textures without looking — just by feeling. 
So a teacher blindfolded him, and almost at a touch he 
named for me each piece as I gave it to him — woolen, 
cotton, and silk, in all their various forms. 

I went over to two or three little girls sitting together on 
the floor playing with block letters and chatting happily 
together. They had chalk and a blackboard, and I asked 
one of them to write certain words, which she did readily. 
Another little one had more difficulty, but with deliberation 
wrote each word I asked for. 

Some wee little tots in the back of the room were con- 
“tentedly engaged in feeling of sand-papered wooden letters. 
One little fellow was feeling of them backwards, but the 
quick eye of a teacher had seen him, and so she came and 
guided his little hand as it must go when he should transfer 
the motion to form the written letter on the board. 

Some little ones were putting buttons through button- 
holes, others matching colors, others fitting blocks of 
various shapes into corresponding holes. Some stayed 
a long time at one pursuit — others changed quickly from 
one to another. 

Children left the room, asking no permission, and again 
came in of their own free will. Each child was unquestion- 
ably well-behaved —each one orderly—yet the very 
system, allowing the child to follow as far as possible his 
own bent, the freedom to talk freely and happily and to 
move as the spirit directed, produced a very confused 
room. I began to watch the teachers instead of the chil- 
dren, and I saw how tactfully and how patiently and how 
unobtrusively they followed and guided the little brains 
and muscles. Where there seemed chaos, I found system. 
Games were not left strewn about the tables nor on the 
floor; either they passed into the hands of some child 
interested to take his turn at working out the problem- 
play, or else they were carefully returned, apparently 
without suggestion, to their accustomed places, where they 
might be claimed as desired. 

The games are all instructive and each belongs in a sys- 
tem advancing the child by natural degrees, and through 
an adequate training of the senses, to the fundamentals of 
learning. The little ones chose the games which they 
could with practice master, and the more difficult exercises 
were left for those whose development and control had al- 
ready progressed to more difficult exercises. Surely this 
denoted that there had been careful and delicate guidance 
on the part of the teachers, as did the lack of grabbing and 
throwing and petty squabbling, which most of us would 
expect to find among thirty or forty children together in an 
atmosphere of such freedom. 

About the middle of the morning we heard a light chord 
upon the piano. Merrily and orderly the children left 
their work-plays and gathered into a circle ready for 
singing and marching. A half dozen or so stayed at their 
tables contentedly reading or writing or playing with their 
color-schemes, or their letters, or different geometrical 
figures. It seemed to me as if it must have been pre- 
arranged and I asked a teacher why these special ones had 
been selected to remain in their seats. “Oh, they have 
not asked to stay away — the marching and singing just 
doesn’t happen to appeal to them to-day.” 

After some fifteen or twenty minutes, study was resumed, 
with the same orderly confusion, and each happy little 
pupil followed his own inclination quite unconcerned with 
the doings of others. 

Perhaps the most interesting period was that for lun- 
cheon and recreation, for the children do not go to their 
homes at noon — the school is, during the day, really the 
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Casa dei Bambini—the Home of the Children. There 
was no word to call the children to order — no teacher 
standing in front of the class waiting for each eye to be 
upon her till she should make her will theirs and give 
the word for obedience — only the chord upon the piano, 
and this was struck with no peremptory note of fearsome 
command, only as a gentle signal that the noon hour had 
arrived. Immediately the children gave attention, put 
away the exercise-games, and all but a few went out into 
the open, by the lovely Italian garden, all laughing and glad 
with bright blossoms under the blue Italian sky. They 
played games much as our children play games in our 
kindergartens or in first grade of school. Children still, 
even though Italian and under the Montessori method — 
and occasional admonitions were necessary, but I heard 
no threats, even in mildest form, from the teachers, no 
punishments were even suggested — the admonition was 
always in a form to suggest the desire to do the right 
thing. A few stood off and watched the playing instead 
of joining in — a few others wandered about the gardens. 

I went back into the school-room and there a little boy 
and a little girl, perhaps five or six years old, each clothed 
in a large white apron and a white cap, were acting as 
“head waiters,’’ assisted by four or five other little ones 
one a tiny tot of three. They seemed to be receiving no 
suggestions from anyone. They brought out the dishes 
and set a place for each child, two places at each desk. 
The littlest one with studied attention brought out the 
glasses, one at a time, and set them carefully — each as it 
belonged — to the right of the plate. Occasionally one 
of the two in charge would straighten a knife or a fork, 
so that after about twenty minutes of most painstaking 
labor the tables were all prepared with everything in perfect 
position. Not a plate had been dropped nor a glass cracked, 
nor was there any clatter of dishes. Then the assistants 


also went out to play and the leaders had their own lun-° 


cheon at a little table apart, the boy bringing the broth 
and serving it to his partner and himself. I talked to 
them as they ate and they were quite unembarrassed — 
as free and unconscious and as gracious in demeanor as 
though to the manner born, yet not at all grown-up, and 
altogether winning in their little child-like ways. ‘Why 
were these two with their assistants chosen to be waiters?”’ 
I, too, asked the question. They were not chosen. When 
it came time for luncheon any who desired might serve 
and two of these might be in charge. ‘‘Wasn’t there ever 
a rush for the outside games, so that no one remained to 
prepare the tables’? Were there always two, and no more 
than two, to take charge?” The teachers told me that at 
first there had been a little friction, but that it was a thing 
of the past, and that now a teacher rarely had to enter into 
affairs and bring about a desire to serve or a reconciliation 
between those who desired too eagerly. 

When the two had leisurely finished luncheon, they car- 
ried away the dishes, and all the other children came in 
and took seats. Then the head waiters brought two 
large, heavy, steaming bowls of broth and placed them on 
tables in front of the school. Each child brought out the 
luncheon brought from home — bread, fruit or pieces of 
meat — and luncheon was ready! But wait — first they 
all turned and faced a Madonna at the back of the room, 
and one of the Sisters led them in their prayer. Several 
little ones had to be reminded of the correct attitude for 
their hands during this time of devotion, and one cutest 
little one always made the sign of the cross the wrong way, 
and inadvertently let her shrill little voice be heard at quite 
the wrong time. Prayer and thanksgiving over, the) 
turned back to their places, and the servers, with perfect 
accuracy, ladled out the broth with full-sized ladles from 
full-sized tureens. It was interesting and amusing to 
watch them all —a little by-play now and then, a bit of 
eagerness to get the broth, a hardly suppressed desire to 
have a bite of some one else’s piece of ham, a hurry to 
finish, a lack of interest in one’s own food and a passing 
it over to someone else. Children all, whether under 
Italian or American sky — under the Montessori System 
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or under the American Public School System. But I 
pictured as large a group, whether American or Italian — 
this same large group, for instance — given suddenly this 
freedom of individual action in a community life, and 
I could easily imagine the uproar and the confusion, the 
din and the chaos. 

Dr. Montessori herself came in while we were there, and 
I renewed a conversation I had had with her in her home the 
previous day. She put in words for me the impression I 
had been gathering — that back of all this individual 
license and the pursuit of the individual taste there had 
been and still was an ever watchful, unfailing interpreta- 
tion and guidance, which gradually developed order and 
concentration and a childish consciousness of the restric- 
tions and privileges of community life. Had I not pre- 
viously read her book, and also articles pertaining to her 
methods, I might have gone away from my morning of 
observation unaware of the actual process of learning 
which was going on. For superficially it seemed purely 
like a playroom, save that the only group work was in the 
marching and singing and outdoor games. Even with 
my previous knowledge, I felt that a morning was entirely 
inadequate to show how the results were accomplished. 
I marvelled at the dexterity and accuracy with which the 
little waiters served the broth—there were no false 
motions. But they had been learning muscular control 
through their studies with the sandpaper letters on blocks, 
through the geometrical insets and by means of their 
various other work-games. 

The morning was tantalizingly brief, for I wanted to see 
the child at the point of attaining the ability to read or to 
write or to do his sums — to see the power suddenly open 
to him. I saw the children writing, and writing wonder- 
fully well, but I wanted to stay long enough to see some 
child at just that peculiar point when ability arrived — 
when from knowing nothing of the art of writing he sud- 
denly found himself able to write any phonetically spelled 
word offered him. It was difficult.to realize that the chil- 
dren were actually in a process of education which was 
teaching them surely and quickly the three fundamentals 
of learning, and that was combining with these lessons of 
mental, moral, and muscular control, a striking ease of 
manner free from self-consciousness or boisterousness. 

Persons continually ask me if I think the method can be 
successfully applied to American children, and to children 
of refined and cultured home surroundings. I see no reason 
why the effects should not be beneficial for the American child 
as for the Italian; indeed, perhaps more than most persons 
realize, many of the principles and much of the material 
advocated by the Montessori System have already been for 
some years in use in America, both for normal and sub- 
normal children. As to the home surroundings, I met more 
than one highly cultured Italian family whose children were 
being educated by Montessoriteachers. The obstacle, in my 
estimation, is that more teachers are needed in each class 
than our public schools can afford and public opinion is not 
demanding a different method. Group work, which is all 
our public schools offer, makes it possible for a teacher to 
handle many more children than she could if her work were 
always with the individuals. ; 

Madam Montessori told me that she is now bending 
all her spare energy toward the development of the same 
system to meet the needs and continue the education of 
children beyond the kindergarten and primary grades. 
Despite her profession, and despite her pedagogy, and her 
psychology, and her learned treatises, Dr. Montessori 
impresses one first and foremost not as a mn before 
the public eye, but as a home body, a motherly woman, 
meeting the needs of her own children while working out a 
way of education for all children. 





I said it in the mountain path. 
I say it on the mountain stairs;— 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares.— Lescy Larcom 
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Thinking of Others 


MARY ELLERTON 


Y means of a little ingenuity, a little thoughtfulness, 
quite a little time, and a great deal of work, we 
made at least one hundred and forty children happy 
last year. How did we do it? 

Well, in the first place we formed our class of thirty-five 
“first graders” into a little society, the motto of which was 
“Help Some One.” We had a president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, held meetings, and actually reported on work 
accomplished. Of course a society with such a motto must 
have a definite object to work for, so we decided that we 
would try to make Christmas happy for thirty-five little in- 
valids in the children’s ward of a hospital. It was teacher’s 
part to visit the ward, get the names of the children, 
and assign one to each little first grader. This was very 
interesting. Then work began — not extra work, but just 
the saving of the best of the regular school work. Each 
child had a scrap-book, and in this was mounted each 
day some one article which he and Teacher agreed was 
his best work for the day. Weaving, sewing, color-work, 
mounted leaves, number papers, writing and language papers 
all went into the book. There was also the weather cal- 
endar for the month, the sewed outline of the little maker’s 
hand, a Christmas calendar with a picture of the Christ- 
Child, and on the last page of all there was a snapshot pic- 
ture of the child himself with his name carefully written 
beneath it. (These snapshots were Teacher’s contribu- 
tion.) On Christmas Day the officers of the society, accom- 
panied by Teacher, delivered the scrap-books at the hospital. 
It was a memorable visit; glowing accounts of it reached 
the other members of the society during the vacation, and 
when school opened in January, the first question was — 
“Who is to have the next scrap-book?” Now Teacher 
happened to know that there were just thirty-five children 
in the Children’s Home, not far away, so the next books 
were made for them. These second books were even more 
attractive than the first, for besides the regular work, which 
was of course much better, there were several pages bright- 
ened by the interesting work of the season. One page was 
filled with snowflake forms, another showed the pictures 
of Lincoln and Washington, with a bright American flag and 
a badge. There was a valentine page, of course, and a row 
of “real pussies” for the first of March. An Easter card, 
and a picture of the child who made the book, completed it. 
At Easter time the books were ready, and three delegates, 
chosen by the officers of the society for their faithful work, 
went with Teacher to deliver the books. During the visit, 
which was keenly enjoyed by all concerned, teacher learned 
that outgrown clothes, toys, and books, would be very 
welcome at the Home. This was announced to the society, 
and as a result, a cartload of good things found its way to 
the Home. 

“Who next?” was the question after Easter. 

“Why not each one select some little ‘shut-in’ he knows,”’ 
was Teacher’s reply. 

This proved a good plan for the children as well as for the 
work. Having a real little “shut-in” friend in mind made 
the work more personal and therefore more interesting. “I 
hope that John will like that,” or, “I’ve chosen pink because 
it is Lucy’s favorite color,” and like remarks were frequently 
heard. 

There was more originality in the work, more pains 
taken with it from the beginning. Many loving thoughts 
went into the makeup of this spring scrap-book, I am sure. 
And a beautiful book it was, with its pages of spring flowers, 
its May basket, and its flag for Decoration Day. You may 
be sure that it, too, had the maker’s picture upon the last 


e.” 

pe When the books were finished each child delivered 
his own to his particular “shut-in,” and from the reports 
that I heard next day I knew that my little first-graders were 
beginning to realize how blessed it was to“ Help Some One.” 
When I heard the happy voices and saw the shining faces 












before me I counted thirty-five more children who had been 
made happy that year. 

“But,” you may say, “isn’t it wiser to send the children’s 
work home for the parents to see?”’ 

We thought of that and arranged an exhibition day each 
term, when the books were completed. Many parents came, 
and we had a nice little social time together and had a chance 
to get acquainted. Then, too, the children were allowed to 
take their books home in case the parents could not come 
tothe exhibition. Most of the parents seemed much pleased 
at our attempt to save the children’s work and make it count 
for something. 

We used no more than the usual amount of supplies for 
this work, for the scrap-books were bought with pennies 
that the children brought for the purpose. They were made 
of double bogus paper, with the outside covered with bright 
cambric or flowered lawn, or gay wall-paper. It took time 
and patience, of course, but what work that is worth any- 
thing does not? And when I saw the happiness with which 
the children worked, when I saw that the motto, “Help 
Some One,” was beginning to mean something, I consid- 
ered the time well spent. 





Christmas Decorations 
Harriet F. BARBER 


I am sending you a picture of my school-room in its 
Christmas attire. 

It will surely interest you to know that the decorations 
are all freehand paper cuttings from studies in the Decem- 
ber Primary Epucation. The decorations on the black- 
board are also paper cuttings. 

It shows what can be done by children if more attention 
is given to hand work. 

This work strengthens the child’s power of observation 
and the improvement in their drawing and painting is very 
marked. 

I have used a number of the studies in the January num- 
ber and have been most successful with the coasting 
figures. 

On the green denim in the back of the room I drew a 
large hill with trees in the distance. On the hill I pinned 
the cuttings. It has been a great source of pleasure to 
the children. 
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December in a First Grade 
ANNIE C. LATHAM 
HE very sound of the word December brings a 
thrill of joy and expectancy to the heart of most 
of our boys and girls, for even the air itself seems 
_* filled with mystery. But not to all, for my own 
little foreign tots had nearly all arrived at the wonderfu! 
age of five and the first primary without having onc 
received a visit from the good St. Nick. One little fellow 
told us “he did hang his stocking up onced, but he just 
guessed Santa Claus couldn’t find his way up all those 
long stairs,” and to this of course I had to agree. 

Christmas in the home meant absolutely nothing to 
these bits of humanity, so I determined that Christmas in 
our school should mean everything. 

December first found us wide awake and ready for much 
extra business, for we were determined not to lose on¢ 
moment of this, the children’s most beautiful month o! 
the year. 

First of all, we determined to change our usually pleasant 
and attractive everyday room into a veritable fairy-land 

During our first week, for occupation or busy work, w: 
made colored chains, yards and yards, and then some more 
not one scrap of our carefully horded paper was wasted 
Certainly hands and fingers can fly when children ar 
happily employed. How that paste and those colored slips 
of paper did disappear and what wonderful little piles oi 
chain seemed to grow by magic beside each little desk. 
These chains we looped from the center post to every 
corner and crevice of our room, so that it seemed to form 
a rainbow arch above our heads. 

Colored drawings adorned the blackboards, as well a: 
the black and white sketches of ordinary months, for noth 
ing is too bright for this gala season. 

About a week before Christmas the ordinary school- 
room table took the form of an open fire-place. Crep: 
paper was responsible for this change. Real stockings 
were hung from the mantle shelf, and an old-fashioned 
candle-stick completed the deception. These stockings 


were waiting for Santa Claus, and this time he did not 
fail us. 

But best of all was the Christmas tree, which made its 
appearan 
fruit whi 


few days before Christmas, with its curious 
the ordinary pine tree bears at this season. 
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I found the children were never tired of watching it. The 
first bell always found them waiting at the door, and as they 
entered the room, they almost ee es 


around it, and just gazed at it until the teacher’s signal 
sent them to their chairs. 

By this time, our room did certainly look Christmasy, 
for we had posted some of our drawings for the month. 
We had made a cutting chart. Of course it was Santa 
Claus driving his sleigh and reindeer down the street by 
all the sleeping houses “The Night Before Christmas.” 
Dennison stars were shining in the sky. All of our cutting 
is freehand according to a block system. Our sand-table 
was also very much in evidence. Here our houses were 
constructed and placed on the table so as to form a street. 

Evergreen trees grew in the yards, and upright fences 
brightly painted were everywhere to be seen, for this was 
a city beautiful. This street was awaiting the advent 
of Christmas Eve and all it brings. 

In our construction of fairyland we had not forgotten to 
decorate our Madonna picture with our choicest bits of 
evergreen, for with all our festivity we were trying to make 
paramount the real meaning of Christmas. 

The first week in December we took for our morning 
talks the evergreen trees. The study of some particular 
tree is very interesting. The second week we talked about 
Christmas in other lands. Christmas in Holland, France, 
Germany, and as my own babies were mostly Syrians it 
seemed very natural to talk about the little baby born 
at Bethlehem, some of these children having come from 
that very spot made sacred so many years before. Thus we 
led up to the real Christmas story. 

All our language periods for this month were extremely 
delightful and interesting. We read stories, we studied 
pictures, and let our imaginations run riot. I have almost 
forgotten our picture frieze which was just literally covered 
with Christmas pictures of all kinds. 

For peg work, we built fireplaces, Santa Claus in his 
sleigh, a city street, stars, etc. Patterns are always placed 
on the blackboard. 

For theZdrawing'periods, w we made booklets to be neatly 
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tied with ribbon and taken home, and very best of all, 
during this hour came the construction of our home gifts. 
For we tried to teach especially at this season, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Last year we made 
a match-scratcher for papa, a calendar for mother, and a 
napkin ring for brother or sister. Each gift was wrapped 
separately in tissue paper, and fastened with a fancy 
sticker. I try never to lose an opportunity to teach 
— and attractiveness to these susceptible young 
minds. 

A few days before the Great Day, the childr:n took home 
invitations, made partly by themselves, inviting their 
parents to’our Christmasparty, and it was a real party. 
Everyone wore their best, teacher included, and was 
happy and self-important. 

We spoke our Christmas pieces, we sang our Christmas 
songs, for we had learned a large number, also our Christ- 
mas poems, which had been chosen with a good deal of 
care. 

Then, best and last of all, came our tree. There was a 
set of paper dolls for every little girl in a pretty box cut 
and ready for use. They were taken from a popular maga- 
zine of a recent edition—friends helped to make this possible 
—and the boxes were candy boxes. The boys received 
picture puzzles cut from magazines and mounted on card- 
board and cut up in boxes. Each child received also a toy 
or a book. Again friends came to the rescue. How often 
they would like to help if they only knew how or when. 
Second-hand toys are very acceptable to a child who does 
not own a single toy. Last of all, each child received a 
basket of candy. The teacher made the baskets from card- 
board, and decorated them with Santa Claus heads. The 
children love this best of all. I have tried this several 
years, and would not dare to change it, as the children pass 
on to the younger brothers and sisters ideas about all the 
good things that come to them in first primary. 

You say all this means work for -the teacher. Yes, a 
great deal of work, but remember, this was their only 
Christmas. It was a privilege to any teacher to create so 


much happiness. 
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Under the Holly Bough 


We, who bave scorned each otbet, 
Or injured friend or brotber, 
in this fast-fading year; 
We who by word or deed 
Wave made a kind beart biced, 
Come, gatber bere! 


Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget theic strife’s beginning, 
Bnd join in triendsbip now; 

Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the bolly bougb. 
— Charles Mackay. 





READING LESSONS 


A Talk on Reading IV 


HILE the educators who worked out the various 

W steps in the plan of the Sentence Method, did a 
very great service to the cause of teaching read- 

ing, nevertheless the system, when used by it- 

self, has a serious drawback. As has been said before, the 
chief object of the entire course of procedure is the getting 
of thought. This is predominant, and as a result, the 
entire emphasis is made to fall upon the sentence. The 
child grasps each sentence as a whole and learns the three 
or four presented in each of the early lessons, by getting 
a general idea of the appearance of one as contrasted with 
that of another. As long as the individual words are left 
in their familiar combinations, the reading causes the pupil 
no trouble. But let the child come upon a single word, 
rated from the rest of the sentence, and he is left ab- 
solutely at sea. This is true because the learner is allowed 
to get the general look of the whole sentence and is not 
made to focus his attention upon the different words that 
compose it. Even as adults, we are all too apt to get 
general and not specific ideas of the various things we see, 
and it is not strange that the child of primary age, in spite 
of his very keen senses, should, if allowed to do so, fall 
into the habit of vague and inaccurate observation. In 
order to get satisfactory results with this method, teachers 
found it necessary to combine the Word with the Sentence 
Method in an endeavor to meet the difficulty stated above. 
After the sentence was presented, the pupil was encouraged 
to locate and pronounce its different words. The atten- 
tion of the class was called to the words common to several 
of the sentences and, last but not least, the word itself was 
critically examined in order to impress on the pupil’s memory 
the size and position of the several letters in it. In addi- 


tion to all of this supplementary work, further drill was soon 
found to be needful. Long lists of words were written upon 
the blackboard and fixed in the children’s minds by means 
of continuous and exacting recitations, given over entirely 
to the rapid recognition and correct pronunciation of these 
sight-words. With these additional helps, the primafy 
tots learned to read smoothly and beautifully, but, in order 
to make a success of this method, the primary teachers 
found it necessary to seek aid in the realms of some of the 
earlier plans that had been in vogue before the Sentence 
Method made its appearance in the educational field. 

One of the later methods, and a direct outgrowth of the 
recent advance in the researches of psychology, is the so- 
called Action Method, originated pe perfected for practi- 
cal use by Miss Maud Summers, late of the public schools 
of Chicago. This method was based upon actual study 
and observation of the child itself and it came into exist- 
ence when the author was engaged in the heart-rending 
struggle of teaching English to children of foreign parent- 
age. These pupils, recruited from many lands, could not 
understand one word of our Mother tongue, and the Read- 
ing Metliods then in common use failed utterly in re- 
moving the stumbling blocks from the long, hard road of 
learning to read the English. 

The most important avenue for the communication of 
knowledge from one person to another is that of speech. 
Through the medium of talking, ideas are rapidly imparted 
from teacher to learner, and the processes of instruction are 
carried forward with*more or ed dispatch. In the case 
of these little aliens, practically all of them from foreign 
shores, the teacher was debarred from the use of her most 
important aid and had to utilize those other avenues of 


that her knowledge of psychology made her 
cognizant of. When she took the sum total of these, she 
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found that there was left to her the avenues of the senses 
and the strong motor-tendencies so markedly character- 
istic of little children. Reasoning that an impression, 
made through one or two of the sentences, was bound to be 
more lasting if reinforced by the functioning of the motor 
impulses, Miss Summers made the single-word imperative 
sentence her starting point. These one-word commands, 
such as, “Run,” “Jump,” “Fly,” etc., being complete in 
themselves, put the children in possession of an entire 
thought and thus brought the Action Method into har- 
mony with the basic idea of the Sentence Method. In all 
of the later working out of the Action work, the thought 
remains prominent. 

In working her first beginning, the author of this most 
valuable plan for making the learning of reading interest- 
ing, proceeded by a course of definite steps, here given 
because they are of inestimable value to the primary 
teacher, especially during the first few weeks of the school 
year. As outlined by Miss Summers herself, the work is 
carried on as given below. 

Step I Give action words that will express complete 
commands, and drill until about fifty of these have been 
given. 

Present each word in this way. Write a word, such as 
“hop,” upon the blackboard. Use the form for the com- 
mand, being careful: to begin your word with a capital 
letter, as “Hop.” Do not pronounce it. Say nothing at 
all, but perform the corresponding action several times, 
while the members of the class look on. Write it again in 
a different place and repeat the action. Do this several 
times, but now perform the action only once for each time 
the word is written. After a time, write the word again 
and say “You do it,” at the same time designating some 
particular child in the class, who is to carry out your com- 
mand. Give each pupil his own word and ask him to 
illustrate it. Find and dramatize the same little sentence 
as it is discovered written in many obscure places on the 
blackboards running around the room. Give the other 
single-word imperative sentences in much the same way, 
varying the plan only as much as is necessary to keep up the 
interest. 

Step II As soon as the children can readily recognize 
and illustrate about fifty of the kind of sentences given 
in the following list (see List I), proceed to the sentence 
involving two actions, as: “Run and jump.” Others 
are given in List II appended below. Begin with sen- 
tences that are decidedly unlike in appearance, and con- 
tinue the drill until all sentences given can be readily 
recognized. Next take sentences that are like in form, 
as: “Catch the ball,” “Catch the beanbag,” and drill 
until all of these can be given perfectly. This device be- 
gins to narrow the attention down enough to focus it 
upon the like words at the beginning of the two commands. 

The words used in Step I are given under List I as fol- 
lows: 


List I 

1 Stand 18 Pass 35 Spin 

2 Walk 19 Turn 36 Bend 

3 Hop 20 Bow 37 Wave 

4 Sit 21 Speak 38 Bite 

5 Jump 22 Throw 39 Buzz 

6 Write 23 Come 40 Face 

7 Point 24 Go 41 Speak 

8 Clap 25 Smell 42. Touch 

9 Sweep 26 Fold 43 Rock 
10 Fan 27 Clap 44 Name 
11 Listen 28 Ring 45 Tap 
12 Laugh 29 Sleep 46 Knock 
13 Whisper 30 Wash 47 Blow 
14 March 31 Comb 48 Whistle 
15 Hide 32 Skip 49 Read 
16 Sleep 33 Shoot 50 Drink 
17 Draw 34 Talk 51 Catch, etc. 


Some of the above words demand the use of objects 
in performing the appropriate action. Only such words 
are given as necessitate the employment of the things 
usually to be found in every primary room, as aids to the 
work in Sense Training. 
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1 Run and jump. 26 Ring and run. 

2 Stand and walk. 27 Shoot and hide. 

3 Hop and skip. 28 Talk and sing. 

4 Stand and sit. 29 Whistle and sing. 

5 Write and point. 30 Run and whistle. 

6 Jump and stop. 31 Bend and straighten. 

7 March and clap. 32 Talk and sit. 

8 Laugh and listen. 33 Spin and sit. 

7 Sweep and dust. 34 Wave and march. 
10 Rock and fan. 35 Bite and eat. 
11 Whisper and listen. 36 Face and pass. 
12 March and stand. 37 Speak and read. 
13. Hide and seek. 38 Read and look. 
14 Sit and sleep. 39 Touch and read. 
15 Draw and pass. 40 Hide and whistle. 
16 Bow and pass. 41 Touch and name. 
17 Speak and bow. 42 Tap and listen. 
18 Stand and turn. 43 Knock and open. 
19 Stand and pass. 44 Blow and march. 
20 Fly and buzz. 45 Comeand drink. 
21 Throw and catch. 46 Choose and sing. 
22 Come and sing. 47 Touch and sing. 
23 Go and smell. 48 Read and choose. 
24 Clap and fold. 49 Toss and catch. 
25 Wash and comb. 50 Run and catch. 


The above list of two action imperative sentences admits 
of an almost endless variation. Since this is true, plenty 
of change can be brought into the recitations and the 
work need never become uninteresting. Some of the 
sentences admit of an almost endless variation. Since 
this is true, plenty of change can be brought into the recita- 
tions and the work need never become uninteresting. 
Some of the sentences given above call for the co-opera- 
tion of two children, a fact that adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the recitations. 

Step III When the class is ready for an advance step, 
combine the verb and the noun into sentences, such as: 


List Ill 
1 Smell the flower. 26 Girls. stand. 
2 Roll the ball. 27 Boys, march. 
3. Fiy like a bird. 28 Spin the top. 
4 Ring the bell 29 Make a bow. 
5 Touch a boy. 30 Shoot the arrow. 
6 Bow toa girl. 31 Bend the bow. 
7 Sing a song. 32 Wave your handkerchief. 
8 Shut the door. 33 Bend your arm. 
9 Sit on a chair. 34 Buzz like a bee. 
10 Walk to the window. 35 Choose a color. 
11 Sit on the floor. 36 March with a flag. 
12 Fly around the room. 37 Face north. 
13 Rock the doll. 38 Open the box. 
14 Bite an apple. 39 Face the sun. 
15 Crack a nut. 40 Rise on your toes. 
16 Draw a picture. 41 Stand on one foot. 
17 Knock on the door. 42 Form in line. 
18 Hide in a corner. 43 March to the south. 
19 Turn the rope. 44 Go to your seat. 
20 Jump over the box. 45 Jump three times. 
21 Get the ball. 46 Touch a blue-eyed girl 
22 Clap your hands. 47 Bounce the ball. 
23 Show me a picture. 48 Take two steps. 
24 Come to me. 49 Walk on the board 
25 Hop on one foot. 50 You name the doll, etc. 


Sentences, such as the above, may be varied ad infinitum, 
and are valuable for several purposes. They may be 
used at odd moments for swift motion work. As such, 
they provide a most pleasant form of recreation. It will 
be noticed that at this point the method introduces 
words such as like, one, on, with, to, for, your, etc., words 
that have no objective import when taken out of the sen- 
tence and are therefore the bane of the teachers who strug- 
gle with the beginning reading. In presenting such words 
under the Action-Method plan, the sight image of these 
words is strengthened by the impression of the child’s 
motor-experience and the memory of such words is apt to 
be more lasting and accurate than where the teacher en- 
deavors to impress them by continual and often tiresome 
drill. 

Step IV Introduce sentences containing two nouns. 
Sentences of this kind still further limit the attention to 
the two nouns at the end since the first word is already very 
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familiar to the children. Give about fifty of these sen- 
tences, patterning after those given below: 


List IV 
Roll the marble and the ball. 
Smell the red and white flowers. 
Move the chair and the vase. 
Wave the flag and the handkerchief. 
Sing a song and the scale. 
Show me a picture and a book. 
Open the door and the box. 
Face the north and the east. 
Run to the door and the window. 
10 Stand on the box and the chair. 
11 Rock the baby and the cradle. 
12 Draw an apple and a flag. 
13 Name a child and the doll. 
14 March to the north and the west. 
15 Bring the ball and the trumpet. 
16 Touch a girl and a boy. 
17 Take two steps east and one step west. 
18 Choose a flower and a leaf. 
19 Roll the ball and the sphere. 
20 Look at the clock and the thermometer. 
21 Lift your left foot and your right hand. 
22 Walk to the board and the door. 
23 Pass the chalk and the eraser. 
24 Get the ball and bat. 
25 Write a word and your name. 


These sentences used under Step IV introduce the 
numerals and the cardinal points as well as the common 
colors. These, as will be observed, are all brought in in- 
cidentally in the course of the other work. 

Step V Choose one boy, or girl, and assign him a picture, 
an object or one of the other children to describe for you. 
As he gives the sentences, write them on the blackboard. 
Have one of the other children read the sentences. It 
does not do any harm if all of the words are not read ex- 
actly, providing that the thought is all given. Have 
several or many children read the same sentences. Now 
say to another child, ‘“‘ You try to tell me all of this another 
way.” Write the new form on the blackboard after 
you have led him to combine the three or four sentences 
into one. 

After this new form has been read many times, erase 
one of the sentences and have a pupil tell what you erased. 
Vary this by erasing two sentences or even three and having 
a selected child tell them in proper order as they were 
erased, 

Step VI After the children have grown proficient in 
forming and reading sentences with the object before them, 
many very interesting games may be introduced. These 
are given below. 

Game 1_ The teacher writes a simple description of some 
picture in the room. Children read from blackboard and 
the first one who recognizes the picture finds it. Then the 
different sentences composing the description may be read 
in order and out of it. Have several of the class tell what 
is written above in the three or four short sentences. After 
this have several combine the sentences into one and tell 
the new sentence. Close with the drill, in erasing sentences, 
that was suggested above. 

Game 2 The teacher writes on the blackboard before 
the eyes of the children a description of some one of their 
number, Have the members of the class read this descrip- 
tion silently and find the child described. Read the separ- 
ate sentences and practice combining them as suggested 
in Game 1. Have the sentences read again as they are 
erased at the close of the recitation. 

Game 3 Write a description of some object in the room, 
as a book, a vase, a flower, etc. Have the children read the 
description and identify the object described. Combine 
the sentences into one and erase and read as before. 

As the teacher draws from the children the groups of 
sentences in lessons of the kind outlined above, the four 
or five sentences relating to each object may be written 
out on convenient-sized slips of paper and kept for future 
use. As soon as the number of these slips becomes large 
enough to supply the members of a class, use them for 
review recitations. Pass a slip to each child and ask him 
to study out the little lesson it contains. As soon as he 
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can read the sentences and point out the object described 
by them, have him change slips with another child and 
study out the next group of sentences in an effort to dis- 
cover the thing they describe. At the close of the recitation, 
the slips may be carried to the seats and copied for seat 
work, the sentences being written below a drawing of the 
object specified. ‘i 

In the work under Step VI, a number of the great master- 
pieces can be brought to the attention of primary chil- 
dren. This form of recitation may also bring in good 
pictures of the best known birds, flowers, and animals. 


On Christmas Day 


Harriet H. Prerson 
(Book rights reserved) 
To faithful shepherds guarding 
Their sleeping flocks by night, 
There came a wondrous message 
From far-off realms of light. 


Each Christmas morning brings us 
That voice from far away — 
“Fear not! I bring good tidings: 
The Christ is born to-day.” 


On high, in blaze of glory, 
The white-robed angels sang, 
And through the starry spaces 
Their heavenly chorus rang. 


Each Christmas Day we listen 
To hear that song again — 
“To God the highest glory, 
And peace, good will to men.” 


The Stars 


MaAvupbeE M. GRANT 


In the deep dark blue 
Of the winter sky, 
Shine the little stars, 
So bright and high. 


All over the world, 
While children sleep, 
The little stars 
Their vigil keep. 


Long, long ago, 
Shone a bright, clear Star, 
That guided shepherds 
From afar. 


O’er Bethlehem 
It rayed its light, 
Where the Christ-Child lay 
That Christmas night. 


And ever the stars 
Their calm watch keep, 
O’er the little children 
Fast asleep. 


The Little Fir Tree 


(See opposite page) 
Worps TO BE UsED IN A STORY MADE FROM THE PICTURE 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Primary Studies in Poetry 
ANNA WILDMAN 


Santa Claus* ° 


He comes in the night! He comes in the’ night! 
He softly, silently comes; 

While the little brown heads on the pillows so white 
Are ing of bugles and drums. 

He cuts the snow like a ship through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl; 

Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long and deep and wide; 
It will carry a host of things, 

While dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings. 

And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 
Not a bugle blast is blown, 

As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He rides to the East, and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one. 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus doeth all that he can. 
This beautiful mission is his; 

Then, children, be good to the little old man, 
When you find who the little man is.— Anon. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
Why does Santa Claus always travel by night? Where 
does he come from? Describe his home. Try to think 


be inted from Lucas’s “‘ Book of Verses for Children.” by kind permissi f th 
publishers, Messrs. Henry Holt & Company. . a 





of just as many children as you can who are lying asleep 
in their little white beds and dreaming of Christmas morning. 
How many can you think of? Where do they live? 
Describe a few of them. Write a little story about one 
of them. 

Describe a bugle and a drum. Draw a picture of each. 

Draw a picture of Santa Claus’s sleigh. Do you think 
it is well to say that Santa Claus “drops to the hearth like 
a stone’’? 

Write a story called “A Christmas Stocking.” Draw 
a picture of a sled. Write a story called “Santa Claus’s 
Christmas Dinner.” 

Could we spare Santa Claus at Christmas time? How 
can little children be good to him? 

For the children who no longer believe in Santa Claus 
a brief talk about the saint from whom he derives his name 
might be interesting. 

Santa Claus is a corruption of Saint Nicholas. Very 
little is known about this good saint except that he was 
Bishop of Myra, in Asia Minor, that he was a very kindly, 
virtuous man, and that he died December 6, 326. Decem- 
ber 6 is therefore the day held sacred to him. 

There are various legends about Saint Nicholas. Ac- 
cording to one of these, he gave three purses of gold to the 
three daughters of a very poor family, thus enabling them 
to make good marriages. On three successive nights he 
visited the house: by stealth, leaving a purse each time. 
So Santa Claus makes his visits secretly by night. Another 
story relates that he once restored to life three murdered 
boys. Because of this, he is considered the special patron 
of boys. 

While all the countries of Europe were Catholic, St. 
Nicholas’s day was generally observed, and in many places 
the observance has continued. In Germany’and Holland, 
for example, the children receive gifts, supposed to come 
from the good saint, on the evening of December 5. The 
presents given them on Christmas Day are said to be sent 
by the Christ Child. It is not known just-when in our 
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country the festivities of Saint Nicholas’s day were trans- 
ferred to Christmas, but it was probably some time during 
the eighteenth century. 

Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer writes: 

“The stockings that our children hang on Christmas Eve were once 
the shoes that the children of Amsterdam and New Amsterdam set 
in the chimney corners on the eve of December 6, and the reindeer 
whose hoofs our children hear represent the horse, descended from 
Woden’s horse Sleipnir, upon whose back St. Nicholas still makes his 
rounds in Holland.’ 

Though Santa Claus is descended from Saint Nicholas, 
our Christmas saint has acquired a personality of his own 
quite apart from that of his prototype. In no poem is 
this personality so well interpreted as in “The Night 
Before Christmas,’ by Clement C. Moore. In the present 
poem, however, we have the spirit of the original Saint 
Nicholas, kind and generous, the secret rewarder of good 
boys and girls. 


Language Work in the Third 
Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 
Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Ind. 

OR a month before Christmas, the children were 
busy in season .and out of season, talking, talking, 
talking about what they would receive on Christ- 
mas. In the arithmetic and the spelling class, 

smiling faces and dreamy eyes told the 
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come in and wait for the coming of the Prince. But he said, “No such 


a yn agg eb pd geek paw mre Me De 
her down the steps. Some rich people coming to cathedral who 
laughed to see her crying. Barbara got up and sadly went away. 

Then the wind blew the snowflake on her sh again. The 
snowflake told her the Prince would come through the forest to the 
cathedral and then it blew away. 

Then Barbara said to herself that she would go to the forest and watch 
for the Prince. 

She went to the edge of the city. The watchman then asked her 
where she was going. She told him she was going to the forest to 





.Watch for the Prince. The watchman would not let her pass. “You 


will perish out there in the cold,” he said. He wasn’t going to let her 
go, but Barbara ran past him toward the woods. She paid no attention 
to the watchman calling her to come back and that he would take her 
to his home. 

Barbara ran till she came to where a fir tree and a pine were. At the 
bottom of the pine tree was a little vine, Barbara went up to them. 
The pine tree asked her if she wasn’t going to cut him down and the 
little vine asked her if she was going to pull her away from the tree. 
She said no she come to watch for the prince. The little vine told 
her to lay down and she would keep her warm. She lay down and 
fell asleep with the snowflake on her cheek. 

The fir tree said he could see farther than the pine tree The pine 
said he could see farther-and he threw a cone at the fir tree. 

Then a beautiful light shone h the forest. It was the Prince 
coming. The Prince come through the forest with a long, white robe 
on. He came to the pine tree and spoke to Barbara. She did not 
answer him. She did not wake up. So the Prince took her in his 
arms and went back the way he come. The people in the cathedral 
waited all day. They wondered why the prince didn’t come. They 
did not know that he had to take a poor little girl to his home. 

Ruts McN. 


(Story furnished by Miss Claudia McMahon of the Jefferson School, 
Gary, Ind.) 





same tale. From morning till night and 





from night till morning again, there were 
visions of beautiful Christmas presents. |e 
The third grade teacher had other 


have no presents, children who would 


have no Christmas feast, children who |, LLVAFEQL/Y7_LAVD 





might even, by an unusually untoward 
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visions — visions of children who would SY 
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fate, be without any food or fire on 
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Christmas morning — visions, too, of 
those same children made happy by the 
gift of a cast-off toy or a meager little 
handful of candy. So thinking, she re- 
turned to stories —not of children who 
are sure to receive presents, but to those 
children who are sure of not receiving, 
unless somebody remembers the poor. 

Field’s “Coming of the Prince” was 
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a favorite and the following is one ‘of 
the reproductions, as it was written: 


“Sh-sh-sh!” said the Wind as he blew a little 
snowflake on the shoulder of Barbara. [It was 
a cold Christmas Eve and Barbara drew her 
shaw! about her as the Wind whisked passed 
her and rudely blew the bundles out of a poor 
old man’s arms. 

Barbara went on, till she came to a lighted 
shop-window, where beautiful things were dis- 
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played. She stood looking at the things in the 
window when the owner of the shop come out 
and pushed her away from the window and 
said, “Don’t you see the rich people can’t see 
when you are standing here,” he then slapped 
her. 


Barbara trudged on again till she come toa 
house where children were making merry around 
a lighted Christmas tree. She went up the 
steps and rang the doorbell. But [they would 
not let her in. She went and looked in at 
many windows. But she had no home to go 
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to. 

The Wind come and blew the little snowflake 
on her cheek. “Are you not going to the 
cathedral, Barbara,” the snowflake said; “Why, 
what for?” Barbara said. ‘‘The Prince is 
coming to the cathedral to-day,” the snow- 
flake answered. 

Barbara went passed many houses where chil- 
dren were playing round lighted Christmas 
trees, till she come to the cathedral. She went 
up the steps to the door. There was an usher 
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at the door. Barbara asked him if she could 


Pages of a Christmas Booklet made in Grade I 
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December Dictation 


PICCOLA 


Piccola was a little French girl. She lived far across 
the ocean, Her father was dead, and her mother had to 
work very hard in the fields. In winter she helped her 
mother knit stockings of blue wool. These were sold to 
buy food. 

They were very poor and often had only a piece of 
black bread for dinner. But Piccola was always happy. 
Everybody liked her because she was so sweet-tempered. 

One Christmas, Piccola’s mother was very ill. She 
could not earn any money. All the stockings had to be 
sold. There were none left for Piccola. Her little feet 
were very cold in her wooden shoes. 

There was hardly enough money to buy bread, and none 
at all for Christmas presents. The mother was very sad to 
think that her little girl could have nothing for Christmas. 
But Piccola was not sad. 

“T am sure Santa Claus will not forget me,” she said. 
“T have no stocking to hang up, but I will put my 
wooden shoe in the fireplace. He will put something in it, 
I know.” 

When morning came, Piccola ran to the fireplace. , She 
laughed and danced with joy. There was something in 
her shoe. A half-frozen swallow had flown down the 
chimney for warmth. It had nestled in the little wooden 
shoe for warmth. 

How happy Piccola was! She made a pet of the little 





The Christmas Story 


ANNIE G. BALcH 


ONG, long, long ago, in a land far away across the 

sea, the people were watching and hoping for a 

new king. Many years before they had been told 

that some day a wonderful king should be born 

to them. He would make the sick people well, the blind 

people see, the deaf people hear, the sorry people glad, and 
help the bad people to be good. 

One night some shepherds of that country were out on the 
hills. They had to stay there all night long to care for 
their sheep and the little lambs; and it may be, as they 
sat there in the stillness, that they were talking of the good 
king, and wondering when he would come. Anyway, 
quite suddenly a wonderful light shone all about them, 
and when they looked up, there stood a beautiful angel. 
The poor shepherds were frightened, but the angel said, 
“Don’t be afraid, for I bring you glad news. The good 
king for whom you have been looking so long has come. 
If you want to see Him, go down into the little town of 
Bethlehem, and there you will find Him — a wee baby — 
lying in a manger.” 
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swallow. It would sit on her shoulder while she knitted. 
It would take crumbs from her lips. When spring came 
she let it fly away, but it stayed nearby and came to see her 
every day. 

Cheerful hearts make happy homes. 


(This story should be written in the books, one para- 
graph each day.) 


Tue Nicut BEFrore CHRISTMAS 


In the poem, “The Night Before Christmas,” the descrip- 
tion of Santa Claus furnishes good material for dictation. 
It can be taken three or four lines at a time. If the whole 
poem is read to the class at first, the interest is greater. 


Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound, 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot. 
His eyes how they twinkled! His dimples how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry, 

His droll little mouth was drawn up in a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself. 

A bundle of toys he had on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
When it comes it brings good cheer. 


I wish you all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


When we come to school again it will be 19—. 


Then suddenly with the angel were many, many angels, 
all singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

When the angels had gone away, the shepherds said, 
“Come, let’s go down to Bethlehem, and see this little 
baby of whom we have been told.” So away they went 
down into the little town, and there, in a stable, they 
found Him, lying on a soft bed of hay in a manger, while 
His dear mother watched beside Him, and the gentle 
cattle looked at Him with wondering eyes. How happy 
those shepherds were! They were so glad that as they 
went back to their sheep they told every one they met 
about the angels and the baby king. And do you know, 
when that Baby became a man, He did make sick people 
well, and blind people see, and deaf people hear, and sorry 
people glad, and He did help bad people to be good. After 
He had gone away from this earth, those who loved Him 
said, “He was always doing kind things for le. Let 
us always remember Him, and let us keep His birthday a 
special day for making others happy.” 

So each year we remember the good King’s birthday, and, 
because many people called Him the Christ Child, we call 
His day the Christ day — or Christmas. 
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It is Christmas in the Mansion, 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks; 

It is Christmas in the Cottage, 
Mothers filling little socks; 


Drawing Lessons 


(For Illustrations 1-6, see page 644.) 


EFORE taking up the new material for this month, 
B wouldn’t it be well to read over last month’s ideas, 
just to be sure that some simple idea which might 
make the work a little clearer to the children, if 

not to us, has not been missed? 

Once more it is winter, glorious old December is with 
us, and as the most interesting day of the whole year, to 
the children, comes this month, why not let us direct all 
our drawing work in these primary grades towards Christ- 
mas? -Isn’t it fun, and don’t you feel the air bubbling 
over with the joyous spirit of Christmastide? 

As a rule, I should not start construction work when the 
children have had the drawing for only a month or so, but 
this time we’re going to break that rule and carry some 
construction work along with our other work for December. 

After all, a little over three weeks is not much time in 
which to get ready for Christmas, but, because children 
are excitable and restless at this time, I should not men- 
tion Christmas in working on these cards and booklets. 

What can our first graders do that will look well and 
be designed and carried out entirely by themselves? I am 
afraid that they couldn’t plan much of anything by them- 
selves that would really be worth while, so in this work 
we'll have to help them out. 

For all drawing work, a medium weight Manila paper 
is the best paper I know of. It is splendid for this work 
too. It comes in two sizes, 9 x 12” and 6 x 9”. 

The following is the simplest folder I have discovered. 
A piece of Manila paper 9 x 6” furnishes the material with 
which to begin work. We are going to fold it to give us 
three sections 3 x 6”. (See Illustration 1.) To do this, 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART 






It is Christmas on the Highway, 
In the thronging, busy mart; 
But the dearest, truest Christmas 
Is the Christmas in the Heart. — Se/. 





hold the paper up before the class, and have them notice 
that it is held in this position: 








Fold one end, either right end or left end, towards the 
other end till the folded part is equal in width to the un- 
folded part that sticks out beyond it, and crease paper. 
Have whole class do this much with their paper. Now 
fold that unfolded part up over the folded part and it 
gives a folder which, when closed, measures 3 x 6”, and 
when opened is divided into three equal parts. Perhaps, 
even in this grade, it is ag well to let the children decide 
upon a decoration for the inside panels, but if it is hard to 
get results in that way the decoration shown here does very 
well. This simple decoration is really the beginning of 
design work. The paper could be folded and one panel 
finished in one day. Be sure the dots, representing the 
holly berries, are in the corners where they belong and not 
scattered down the paper. The tree should be in the 
middle of the middle panel, made in green, and standing 
on this red box, or in it. (See Illustration 1.) 

Now, let’s go back to story work for a few days, and be 
sure it is a winter story, about a snow man that Sammie’s 
father made, or the poor little birdies that Mary fed, be- 
cause all the ground was cold and frozen and they couldn’t 
find anything to eat. There are so many pretty stories 
of that kind which they can tell themselves, which will 
tend to uplift their ideas of kindness and also establish a 
relationship between language and drawing. 

There is another card which the first graders can make, 
on colored paper, if it can be secured. Before drawing it, 
a day could be spent to advantage just drawing holly 
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leaves. They are hard and should not be declared satis- 
factory if they are too long altogether for their width or 
too wide for their length. I would give out the paper 
the right size for this card or else a piece of paper that is 
the right size to be placed on the colored paper, traced 
around and cut out by them. You say they can’t spell 
Christmas, or even merry. Well, teach them, make a 
game of it and let them practice it for days. They spell 
their own names which are harder, then why not, when 
this is so near to their interests, teach them to write Merry 
Christmas, so that they can put it on their cards, along 
with the decorations, as shown in Illustration 2. 

It’s nearly Christmas, so we are ready for our letters to 
Santa Claus. Instead of just writing him this year, 
we are going to draw pictures of all the things we want. 
For three or four days, then, we shall have them draw, 
from memory, one present each day (which they want 
Santa to bring) well placed on their paper, and nice and 
large, so that he can see it easily. Some of the pictures 
will be very peculiar, others will surprise you. 

They love to guess what the others have drawn, so that 
the drawings can be hung upon the clothes line mentioned 
last month, and a heated guessing match indulged in. 

These pictures for Santa Claus are good in the first 
three grades, possibly also in the fourth, though I think, 
as a rule, the fourth graders are beginning to doubt the 
reality of Santa, and he is better not referred to in this 
way. However, they can draw the pictures and have 
fun guessing what each represents. 

Christmas cards in the second grade are just a trifle 
harder than those in the first grade. Gray and red paper 
can be used to advantage for pretty cards in this grade. 
Gray paper, the required size, 2 x 63”, can be passed 
to each pupil, and a red paper, which is larger. It may 
be hard, but it is good practice for them to place the gray 
paper on the red, and cut the latter out, leaving a margin 
of red showing all around the gray. Now, take time to 
practice making a simple winter scene with as few colors 
as possible, say a light green tree, against a blue sky and 
white ground — snow represented by chalk. The green 
tree may have a light brown trunk, or dark brown used 
lightly. When a satisfactory result is obtained, an oblong 
panel may be drawn on the upper part of the gray paper 
and this scene drawn in that panel, a calendar pasted 
below it, the gray paper pasted onto the red, and an at- 
tractive present is made for some friend. (Illustration 3.) 

Another simple present is easily made from Manila 
paper, 6 x 6”, and some plain note paper the same size. 
Place one within the other and fold in halves. Tie on the 
crease, with red yarn, baby ribbon or anything they can 
bring from home. The outside can be decorated in red 
and green and white chalk, and “A Happy Christmas,” or 
similar phrase written on the middle page. (Illustration 4.) 

For the third grade, red paper may take the place of the 
Manila paper and a panel of gray paper pasted on the 
back and front, leaving a narrow margin of red all the 
way around. A single holly ledf in two corners and a narrow 
green line connecting them or a row of stockings hanging 
in front of a chimney place, make pretty covers for this 
folder. (See Illustration 5.) On the other hand, several 
simple cards could be made with one design on each. 

For the fourth grade, we have a more complex card, 
which is, however, simple. Gray paper and red again 
supply us with materials. Cut out for each child, one 
piece of gray paper, about 2 x 4”. Have him place it on 
red paper, cutting the latter a little larger than the gray 
all the way around. The red paper is then placed on an- 
other piece of gray and the gray cut one-third wider and a 
little less than twice as long as the red. 

The large piece of gray is next placed on some red paper 
and the red paper cut in the same way as the other red one 
was, a trifle larger than the gray all the way around. They 
are then pasted together as shown in Illustration 6. In 
this grade, the children should decide for themselves what 
to draw on the tiny piece of gray paper on top.” Then a 
small calendar can be pasted in the space below. 
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It takes time to make these different presents in each 
grade, and I would rather go slowly, and have them well 
made, than accept messy work, done quickly. It is 
quality, not quantity, we want. 

Use plenty of Christmas stories. The children like them 
and like to draw what they think each represents. This 
month, we must try to go one step farther than last month 
in our story pictures. 

Last month we wanted the pictures to fill the space 
well, to be large. This month we are going to try for one 
more thing. The pictures must be large, well placed, 
and the main idea of the picture placed near the middle. 
That is, we'll suppose the story is about Johnny, who got 
a new overcoat for Christmas, which some kind lady, 
knowing Johnny needed one, sent to him, and Johnny, 
being proud of the coat, decided to wear it out in the snow 
to see how it felt. Then our picture must have Johnny 
quite large, starting out in the snow, but near the middle 
of the paper, not in one corner, and yet he must not be 
exactly in the middle, as that is not a good division of the 
space. Perhaps Illustration 7 will help. Aim to have the 
idea to be expressed take the prominent place in the 
picture, and the other objects made subordinate to it. 

The rough side of Manila paper is the side on which the 
drawings should always be made, as it is the right side of 
the paper. ; 

There is just one thing more: Don’t forget to have all 
work done in mass, not outline. The outline work comes 
later on. 
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” Iustration 7 





Down the Ages 
SusAN M. KANE 


Dusk came creeping, creeping, creeping, 
Stars came peeping, 

Over Judah’s hills and plain. 

Flocks upon the slopes were numbered; 
Shepherds slumbered; 

Winds were hushed and night held reign.. 


Camels softly striding, striding, 
* Wise men riding 
"Long the star-led distant way. 
Heaven’s velvet blue is lighted; 
Shepherds frighted; 
“Fear ye not,” a voice doth say. 


Then came angels singing, singing, 
Chorus ringing, 
“Peace on earth, the Christ is born! 
To the Highest, glory, glory!” 
Glad, sweet story, 
They were told that Christmas morn. 


He is found in manger lowly; 
Child so holy! 

And the wise men gifts bestow. 

Down the ages comes the story; 
Shout for glory! 

Love reigns. With it, hearts o’erflow. 
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Madonna and Child 
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A Merry Christmas*® 


MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 
(Book rights reserved) 
? \HERE is no dearer, sweeter time in the whole year 
to be with little children, than is Christmas. 
It is then the teacher’s great privilege to present 
the beautiful Christmas story to those receptive 
minds’ in such a way as to give them the right idea of 


Christmas; not only as a time for plenty of fun and mys- 


tery; but to make them feel the spirit of the dear “Christ 
Child” permeating the atmosphere the whole month; 
drawing the hearts of teacher and pupils closer than be- 
fore. 

In this month more than any other the teacher must 
exercise sound common sense, lest she attempt too much 
in the way of constructing and celebrating, causing the 
children to become fretful and nervous, and the teacher 
over-fatigued and irritable. In such a case, the true 
spirit of Christmas is lost. 

Early in December, the teacher began to make plans for 
celebrating this most precious month. ; 

The first week the “ Morning Talks” were on the “ Birth 
of Christ,” told in the following order: 


Monday — The Birth of Christ, from Gospel of St. Luke. 
Tuesday — The People’s Need of a Saviour. 
Wednesday — The Birth of Christ. 

Thursday — The Visit of the Shepherds. 

Friday — The Coming of the Wise Men. 


The second week — Subject — How Christmas is cele- 
brated in other lands. 


Monday — Norway. 
Tuesday — Germany. 
Wednesday — Holland. 
Thursday — England. 
Friday — America. 


Third week — Santa Claus fun. 

“ Birds’ Christmas Carol’ — Wiggin —was read each day 
in place of the “morning talk.” 

Of course the spirit of Christmas prevailed throughout 
the whole month and most of the seat work was determined 
by the stories and general talks. 

* Patterns for the sand-table will be found on pages 638, 640 and 647. 
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Booklets, cut in the shape of bells, stars, stockings 
and holly leaves, were used for their spelling and number 
lessons, and added much to the interest of these lessons. 

The children illustrated the story of “The Birth of 
Christ,” by freehand cutting, and later, the story of ‘The 
Night Before Christmas.” 

The last week the children were set to work cutting 
reindeer from oak tag. Sixteen of these were required, as 
it was necessary to paste two together to make them stiff 
enough. Thgy were then colored brown and each pair 
fastened together with skewers, to make them stand. 

A sleigh was then fashioned from stiff cardboard and 
painted green. When the reindeer were harnessed to this 
sleigh, the teacher produced a small doll about eight 
inches high, dressed in a typical Santa Claus costume; he 
looked very cunning sitting in his sleigh holding a long 
whip in one hand, and the reins in the other. 

That night, after the school had been dismissed, the older 
pupils were allowed to remain to prepare the sand-board 
for its new occupants. First they modelled a large hill 
out of sand; in this they placed several small evergreen trees 
and pine boughs. Small houses, which had been pre- 
viously constructed, together with others which the chil- 
dren brought from home, were placed in the background. 
The ground was then well covered with cotton batting 
and plentifully besprinkled with diamond dust to repre- 
sent real snow. 

Finally, the sleigh, holding dear old Santa and drawn 
by his eight reindeer, was placed near the front of the sand- 
board. After the children had admired the cunning 
spectacle to their hearts’ content, a screen was placed 
around the table completely hiding the sand-board, as it 
was to be a surprise to the first grade. 

The following day the children were dramatizing “The 
Night Before Christmas.” 

The stockings had been hung, and the children snugly 
tucked in bed. Then at a signal from the teacher the 
screen was withdrawn and — 

What to their wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a funny old driver so lively and quick, 
They knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

It is needless to say that the children wished to play this 
game over and over for the sheer pleasure of seeing Santa 
Claus. 
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Christmas would only be half a Christmas without the thee 

songs and carols so dear to the children. But there are a Mortifi ed 

few good enough to repeat year after year such as: JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 
“Away In a Manger.” Just before Christmas our teacher wrote 
“Shine Out, O Blessed Star.” On the school-room blackboard a pretty note, 
“Bethlehem Star.” “For I think each child should be taught,” said she, 
“Carol, Sweetly Carol.” “To thank for a present gracefully. 

aad many others ton numerous to mation, to be found spre written this fora help o guide 
Beside the songs the children memorized the following a ~ if add whatever you wish beside. | 

poems: m signing it ‘Mary Smith,’” she said, 

“But of course you will put your name instead.” 

“QO, Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
“While the Stars of Christmas Shine.” I copied and copied it, more than twice, 
“Why Do Bells of Christmas Ring?” I made my writing as smooth and nice, 
“Three Kings.” Till really I knew the note by heart, 
“The Night Before Christmas.” Changing only the Mary part. 
These songs and memory selections, together with a But after Christmas, when I began 

few bright finger plays, and a little dramatizing consti- To thank my aunt for a lovely fan, 

tuted the program for the last afternoon. —_- sr My Father says — and I think, it’s plain — 
There had been no long hours spent in drill, no straining I must have had Mary on the brain. 

of the over-tired nerves to. accomplish more in a given 

time than human beings could do. For what do you think my Auntie wrote? 
But the whole month had been planned with the pur- .“Tt was Marjorie’s hand, and a dear sweet note, 

pose of teaching the real meaning of Christmas, which is But does any small girl of my kin or kith 

“Love” in action. Go by the name of ‘Mary Smith?’” 
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Free Hand Cutting 


These cuttings, illustrating Story of “The Night Before Christmas,” 3. ‘‘ Then what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
ay this were made by children of second grade, Grove School, Hudson, Mass. But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 


1. ‘‘ The stockings were hung by the chimney with care.” And a funny old driver so lively and quick, 


Santa 2. “The children were nestled all snug in their beds.” _I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick.” 
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NUMBER LESSONS 


Fourth Year Number IV 


Kate K. O’NEILE 


N abstract number is one used without reference 
A to any particular thing. 
A concrete number is one used with reference 
to some particular thing. 

Explain the above, give numerous examples, and copy 
and learn the definitions. 

Give examples of travelling towards each other, away 
from, and following without marking the distances and hav- 
ing the travelling done. 

Children should be able to divide anything in Long 
Division, but it is not advisable to use more than three 
figures in the divisor and five in the dividend. 


Review the simple fractions that have been given in the. 


lower grades, using objects for a few lessons. 

3 of 3 apples, 3 3 of 3 } apples, $ of 3 apples. 

+ of 14 nuts, 4, 4, 4, 3, $, 4 

Be sure the children understand 3 %=1,$= 1,+ = 1, etc. 

Find % of 6 blocks. 

Into how many piles must you divide the blocks? 

How many blocks in each pile? 

How did you find out? 

How much is $ of 6 blocks? 

How many thirds must you have? 

How many piles must you take? 

How many blocks in the two piles? 

How many are # of 6 blocks. 

After they can do this work readily with objects, try 
without them. 

Find 4 of 14. 

How many sevenths must you find first? 

How do you find it? 

How much is 4 of 14? 

What must you find next? 

How do you find it? 

How much is 4 times #? 

How much is 4 of 14. 


After a few lessons have the children work orally in this 
manner. — 

Find 2 of 25. 

& of 25 is 5. 

% is 3 times 5 or 15. 


Teach that a fraction is an indicated division with the 
dividend above the line and the divisor below. 


os divisor 

5 dividend 

4 _ numerator 
5 denominator 


After this is thoroughly understood and the terms 
numerator and denominator are fixed give the definitions. 

A fraction is one or more of the equal parts of anything. 

The ‘terms of a fraction are the numerator and the de- 
nominator. 

The denominator is the number below the line and shows 
into how many parts a number is divided. 

The numerator is the number above the line and shows 
how many parts are taken. 

Drill on which is the more } or 4, 3 or #, $ or 3, 35 or yy. 

Next teach equivalent fractions. Make the work very 
simple and if taught objectively for several lessons it will 
be clearer. 
WiiBe sure they see the numbers are the same. Reduce 
to higher terms: 


s=7 $= #=7 
Reduce to lower terms: 
Oc ae 6 ayy ae ot “en 
a "9° Fo m= ws" 
After the work then the definitions. 
To reduce a fraction to higher terms, divide the new 
denominator by the given denominator and multiply 
by the numerator. 





al 
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To reduce a fraction to lower terms, divide both nu- 
merator and denominator by the same number. 

(Always use the largest divisor the children can see. 
Reduce $$. Why not divide by 8 instead of making three 
divisions? The children will see the largest divisor if 
taught to do so.) 

Multiplying the numerator or dividing the denominator 
of a fraction multiplies the fraction. 


$+ 3 


Can you divide the denominator by 3? 

What must you do? 

What is your new numerator? 

What is your denominator? 

Is 4? more or less than 4? 

Does it multiply the fraction to multiply the numerator? 


is X 3 


Can you divide the denominator by 3? 

What is your new denominator? 

What is your numerator? 

Is ¢ more or less than ;s? 

Does it multiply the fraction to divide the denominator? 

Insist upon all work being done mentally. Do not give 
anything larger than 24 for a denominator. 

Dividing the numerator or multiplying the denominator 
of a fraction divides the fraction. 


Can you divide the numerator? 

What is the new numerator? 

What is the denominator? 

Is % more or less than 4? 

Does it divide the fraction to divide the numerator? 
$+ 2 


Can you divide the numerator? 

What must you do? 

What is the new denominator? 

What is the numerator? 

Is 345 more or less than 3? 

Does it divide the fraction to multiply the denominator? 


Multiplying or dividing both terms of a fraction by the 
same number does not change the value of the fraction. 


+ 2 


4 
5 


Can you divide the numerator? 

What is the new numerator? 

What is the denominator? 

Is # more or less than 4? 

Does dividing the numerator divide the fraction? 


.. - 
2+ 2 


Can you divide the numerator? 

What must you do? 

What is the new denominator? 

What is the numerator? 

Is 3%; more or less than $? 

Does multiplying the denominator divide the fraction? 


Multiplying or dividing both terms of the fraction by 
the same number does not change the value of the fraction, 


$x t= 


Is ¢ more or less than $$? 
Does multiplying both terms by the same number change 
the value of the fraction? 


9 
— £ 


4. § 2 
ee. © 


tom 
mo 


Is $2 more or less than 7? 
Does dividing both terms by the same number change 
the value of the fraction? 
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Be sure to add two columns at once. 

1 4627 + 9,284 + 6,384 + 9576 + 8,405. 
2 45,462 + 89. 

3 42 X 81 XK 3 X 


9X 27K 7x 


12 
12 
4 What cost 359 acres of land at $194 an acre? 
5 If I owe a man $3.64 and give him a five-dollar bill, 
how much change shall I receive? 
6 Write in Roman Notation: 
46, 379, 265, 53, 12, 98, 504, 317, 50, 621. 


1 7359 + 8674 + 9528 + 7381 + 6594. 

2 The product of four numbers is 1440, three of the 
numbers are 8, 9 and 5, what is the fourth number? 

3 The factors are 7, 6, 8, 4 and 3, what is the number? 

4 The sum of two numbers is 846, the smaller number 
is 291, what is the other? 

5 Aman went to the store with $15. He paid $3.50 for 
sugar, $1.50 for tea, $2.25 for butter and $6.75 for flour. 
How much money did he have left? 

6 Write the answer only. 


6+5+94+74+64+44+84+34+9+5+4+2. 


1 847,698 + 837,462 + 918,765 + 394,701. 
2 8,795,463 — 2,986,594. 

3 7218 X 342. 

4 Prove example 3 in two ways. 

5 22,596 + 694. 

6 653,670 + 9. 


1 Factor 720; 567; 3125. 

2 Aman bought 25 bushels of apples at 85 cts. a hieshell, 
and sold them for 93 cts. a bushel. How much did he 
gain? 

3 Add seventeen thousand two hundred twenty-six, 
nine thousand five hundred three, two thousand fourteen, 
and one hundred thousand seven. Write your answer 
in words. 

4 If Lake Superior contains 31,200 square miles and 
Lake Huron 17,400 square miles, how much larger is Lake 
Superior? 

5 15,414 + 18. 

6 (24+ 65 + 18) X 84+7 


1 If 9 tons of coal cost $78.15, what will 6 tons cost? 
(Cancellation.) 
2 Write 4 odd, 4 even, 4 prime, 4 composite, 4 abstract, 
and 4 concrete numbers. 
3 The factors are 9° and 7°, what is the number? 
4 96,543 + 92,876 + 84,735+ 54,763. 
5 Curtiss Van Dusen bought of Donald Cooper. 
15 lbs. sugar at 9 cts. 
25 Ibs. butter at 38 cts. 
12 doz. eggs at 25 cts. 
8 lbs. coffee at 38 cts. 
3 lbs. tea at 50 cts. 
6 64,732 30,005. 


1 Make an example in addition, using three numbers, 
each number containing four figures. 
Subtract 4265 from example 1. 
Multiply example 2 by 89. 
Divide example 3 by 243. 
Write the 12’s in multiplication. 
Write the 9’s in division. 
Write the 0—7 table. 
Write the 1 + 4 table. 


1 Two cities are 84 miles apart. Gertrude starts from 
one and travels 23 miles, Alada from the other and goes 
24 miles. How far apart are they? 

2 Viola and Olive start from the same place. Viola goes 
76 miles east and Olive 49 miles west. How far apart are 
they? 


OO SI Or > Go OD 
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3 Alice and Marion start from the same place and both 
go north. Alice goes 825 miles and Marion 943 miles. 
How far apart are they? 

4 Ardus has $900, Billy has 4 as much, Katherine 4, and 
Orson $. How much have they all? 

5 96 X 81 X 14 X 25 


63 X 10 X 12 X 72 
6 21,846 + 425. 


How many eggs in 245 dozen? 

How many cents in $64? 

How many feet in a mile? 

How many feet in 25 miles? 

How many pints in a quart? 

How many pints in 63 quarts? 

How many quarts in 84 pints? 

How many nickels in 1 dollar? 

How many nickels in $25? 

10 How many dollars in 80 nickels? 

11 How many cents in 9 dimes and 7 nickels? 
12 How many pints in 8 gal., 2 qt., 1 pt.? 

13 How many square inches in 243 square feet? 
14 How many inches in 7 yds., 2 ft., 4 in.? 
15 How many dollars in 1700 cents? 


1 64+ 83 + 79 + 62 + 21 + 18 + 68 + 75. 
2 9437 X 4005. 


DMONOUrwWHe 


3 522,882 + 842. 

4 95,864 + 7. 

5 (684 + 265 — 431) X 64 + 8. 
6 43, 16. 


Are these numbers odd or even, prime or composite? 
7 54, 17 quarts. 
‘Are these numbers abstract or concrete. 


1 A merchant sold $327.15 worth of goods Monday; 
$654.30 Tuesday; $469.72 Wednesday; $561.17 Thurs- 
day; $324.13 Friday and $748.25 Saturday. How much 
did he sell during the week? 

2 Aman paid $23,814 for a farm at $49 an acre. How 
many acres in the farm? 

3 Mt.:Everest is 29,002 feet high, Mt. McKinley is 
20,464 feet. How much higher is Mt. Everest? 

4 What cost 264 acres of land at $65 an acre? 

5 Write the prime numbers to 100. 

6 Write the composite numbers to 100. 


Write the Money Table. 

Dry Measure. 

Liquid Measure. 

Linear Measure.: ° 

Square Measure. 

Write in figures. 
M, D, CD, DC, XC, CX, LX, XL, IV, VI, XIV, XVI. 
7 Add No. 6 and write the answer in words and in 

Roman letters. 


1 Add $19.47, $3, 7 half dollars, 8 quarters, 25 dimes, 
8 nickels and 17 cents. 
2 10,168 + 13. 
9465 + 842. 
By what are the following numbers divisible? 
264, 34, 60, 98000, 25, 14. 
5 If 18 dolls cost $54, what will 25 dolls cost? 
6 The product of 5 numbers is 1440, four of the numbers 
are 
‘ 


Quorwnd 


wm CoO b 


5,6,2and8. What is the fifth? 
923 X 420 + 84— 192 + 649. 


1 Leonard and Orson start from the same place, Leonard 
travels 246 miles north and Orson travels 312 in the same 
direction. How far apart are they? 

2 Ardus and Alada start from the same place. Ardus 
travels 947 miles east and Alada 1943 miles west. How far 
apart are they? 

3 Two towns are 1000 miles apart. Louis starts from 
one and travels 131 miles, Carl from the other and goes 
213 miles. How far apart are they? 
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4 Go to a confectioner’s and buy ten articles. Make 
out the bill and receipt it. 


5 4 of 216 + 3 of 321 + ¢ of 425. 


Reduce 3 gals., 2 qts., 2 pts. to pints. 

Reduce 8 bu., 2 pks., 3 qts. to quarts. 

Reduce 4 miles to feet. 

Reduce 3 yds., 2 ft., 4 inches to inches. 

Reduce 7 sq. yds., 2 sq. ft.,132 sq. in. to square inches. 
Reduce 7 dollars to cents. 

Reduce 48 dimes to nickels. 

Reduce 25 nickels to cents. 


WI or hoe 


Study all your definitions. 
Write each definition once as nicely as you can. 


Le ed 


Which is more 3 or 2, 3 or 35, 35s or 35, a5 or #4, 3 


64,735 + 29,846 + 73,849 + 26,746. 
4°, 9°, 7°. Find the number. 
Factor 1008 and 2310. 

928,173 — 695,472. 

8845 + 19. 


Ook ONS, 


1 What cost 94 tons of coal at $8.25 per ton and 82 


cords of wood at $4.75 per cord? 


2 If 48 lbs. of sugar costs $4.32, what will 50 Ibs. cost? 
3 Aman paid $27,246 for a farm and sold it for $30,000, 


what did he gain? 


4 If 264 hats cost $2,169.75, how much will 1 hat cost? 


ee a 
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1 Write the addition tables. 

9+ 2 8+5 144 8+ 7 6+ 3 
The subtraction tables. 

0—9 2—6 4—8 6 — 5 8 —9 
The multiplication tables. 

8 5 4 0 3 

The division tables. 

9 2 6 11 7 

Odd numbers to 100. 

Even numbers to 100. 

5 abstract numbers. 

6 prime numbers. 

4 concrete numbers. 

8 composite numbers. 


uo 
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What is a fraction ? 
4+ 


Ne 


Which is the denominator? 
Which is the numerator? 
3 Reduce to higher terms. 
to 20ths. 
to 9ths. 
to 21sts. 
to 12ths. 
* to 18ths. 
4 Reduce to lowest terms. 
13) 3) tS, 20) 21 t's; Bs 20: 
Which i is the larger? 
* Se Ss tees t 
6 wtX7 5X4 
What did you do to the fractions? 
13 +7 2 + 2 
What did you do to the fractions? 
8 ts xX 4 3 t's 3 
What did you do to the "Fractions? 
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$21.64 + $31.95 + $21.87 + $61.42. 
$869.54 — $218. 32. 

$7.24 X 36. 

$918.47 + 825. 

$2184.72 +12. 

4, 3°, 5°. What is the number? 
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10 Reduce . § to eel terms. 


Number Cards for Grade I 


M. P. L. 
. S a general thing, children in the first grade are not 


required to have any formal number work, still 

as a rule most teachers find it desirable for them to 

gain at least some ideas in numbers before entering 
the second grade. 

For the first month or two, the children did very little 
number work, except in an incidental way. But most of 
them could count a little on entering school, and, with this 
to work on, it was not long before every child in the class could 
count to 20, and some of the brightest could even count to roo. 

As soon as the majority of children could read and write 
numbers to 20; the next step was to teach them the easy 
combinations. This was done mostly by means of dominoes, 
and later with large domino cards. 

Every teacher who has ever used domino cards knows their 
value. 
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But, as everyone knows, children tire of things very easily, 
even things which they enjoy. And it was not long before the 
fascinating ‘dominoes and cards had lost their charm. It 
was then the teacher, after puzzling her brain for some time, 
planned a set of cards, which she felt would prove satis- 
factory. 

She cut from white cardboard several hundred cards each 
measuring 2 x 34”. These were small enough for the chil- 
dren to handle easily. She then proceeded to make these 
cards an imitation of the large domino cards, with the com- 
bination on one side and proper grouping of spots on the 
other. But in the place of the spots generally used on such 
cards, Dennison’s seals were used. These proved very 
satisfactory, as they were so easy to put on the cards and such 
a variety could be obtained. 

Now the children never tire of these little cards, for each 
special occasion brought forth a new set. 

Ordinary everyday ones were decorated with gold and 
silver stars; Christmas week found the children with cards 
ornamented with “Holly” and “Santa Claus” seals; there 
were red and blue hearts for Valentine Day; Easter lilies for 
Easter and flags for all patriotic days. 

Changing these so often kept the children’s interest. And 
before the teacher could realize it, they had learned all their 
combinations to 10 so well that there was no further need of 
the cards for that year. 





A Christmas Lullaby 


Autce E. ALLEN 
Cantabile ¢ += 54 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Beth - le - hem,How bright-ly I had_ gleamed. 
Beth - le- hem,How soft - ly I had sung! 





1. Could I have been the small-est star Of all the stars that beamed In beau-ty o - ver 
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Story, to be told to the children, and retold by them: 


THE WOODPECKER 
An old lady lived on a hill. 
She was very small, and she always wore a black dress and a large 
white apron with big bows behind. 
On her head she wore the queerest little red bonnet that you ever 


saw. ° 

The little old lady grew very selfish as the years went by. People 
said this was because she thought of no one but herself. 

One morning as she was baking cakes, a tired, hungry old man 
came up to her door. 

“My good woman, 
I am very hungry. 
or you shall have.” 

The old lady looked at her cakes and thought that they were too 
large to give away. So she broke off a small bit of dough and put it 
into the oven to bake. 

When it was done she thought that this one was too nice and brown 
for a beggar. So she baked a smaller cake, and then a still smaller 
one, but each came out of the oven as nice and as brown as the first. 

At last she took a piece of dough as small as the head of a pin. 
Even this, when it was baked, was as large and as fine as the others. 
So the old lady put all the cakes on the shelf and offered the old man 
a crust of dry bread. 

The old man only looked at her, and before the old lady could wink, 
h. was gone. 

The old lady thought a great deal about what she had done. She 
knew it was very wrong. 

“T wish I were a bird,” she said; “I would fly to him with the larg- 
est cake I have.” 

As she spoke, she felt herself growing smaller and smaller. Sud- 
denly the wind picked her up and carried her up the chimney. 

When she came out she still had on her red bonnet and black dress. 
You could see her white apron with the big bows. But she was a 
bird, just as she had wished to be. 

She was a wise bird, and at once she began to pick her food out of 
the hard wood of a tree: As people saw her at work, they called her 
the red-headed woodpecker. 


Tuesday 
Have the children tell the story of the red-headed wood- 
pecker. 


” said he, “will you give me one of your cakes? 
I have no money, but whatever you first wish 
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The yg of Songs 
ALICE E. ALLEN *Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 
CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
First Year Wednesday 
First WEEE Have the children play the story of the woodpecker as a 
Monday game. 


Thursday 
Write the word wood pecker. 














Friday 
Write: The Woodpecker has a red head. 
SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Have the children write the words omitted: 
Old Hubbard 
Went to the board 
To get her poor —— a bone. 
But when she got ——, 
The board was bare, 
And so the poor had none. 
Tuesday 


Have the children give orally all the words they can 
think of that rhyme with dog. Write these in a list on the 
blackboard, and use them for drill in phonics. 


Wednesday 
Have the date and the word December written by the 
children. 


Thursday 
To be committed to m: mory: 


Waat MAKeEs CHRISTMAS 


Little wishes on white wings, 

Little gifts — such tiny things — 

Just one little heart that sings, 

Makes a Merry Christmas. — Dorothy Howe 
Friday 


Have the children write: Merry Christmas. 
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THmrD WEEK Thursday 
Monday Talk about what the children did on Christmas Day. 


To be recited by the teacher and acted out by the chil- 
dren, as a game: 


WHEN Santa Ciaus CoMEs 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 
The reindeer prance across the snow; 
We hear their tinkling silver bells, 
Whose merry music softly tells 
Old Santa Claus is coming. ~ 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 

The evergreens in the woodland grow; 
They rustle gently in the breeze; 

Oh, don’t you think the Christmas trees 
Know Santa Claus is coming? 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 

We've hung our stockings in a row; 

Into our beds we softly creep, 

Just shut our eyes and go to sleep — 

And wait — for Santa Claus is‘coming. — Selected 


Tuesday 
Story for oral reproduction: 


Basy Buntinc’s First CarisTMas 

Baby Bunting was ten months old before she had a Christmas. 
When the first Christmas came, she didn’t know what it meant. 
When she saw the tree all covered with candles and apples and little 
baskets of candy, she smiled, and then laughed, and then crowed out 
loud. She shook her fat hands at the pretty sight, while Father and 
Mother and Sister Nora danced around her baby carriage. 

Then they began to take the presents off the tree. There was a 
fine clock for Mother and a pair of slippers for Father. Sister Nora 
had a beautiful doll. 

Baby Bunting herself had a warm little muff, some dainty socks, 
a pair of baby shoes, some picture books, and so many presents be- 
sides that it would take too long to tell about them all. 

Sister Nora was happy with her big wax doll. She named her Sally 
Bunting, and brought her to the carriage to make a call on her sister, 
Baby Bunting. 

Baby was so pleased at this, that she almost talked. It seemed to 
Nora as if she really did talk to Sally. Perhaps Sally, the baby doll, 
could hear this talk better than anyone else. 

I am sure Baby Bunting was saying that this was the best Christ- 
mas she had seen in ten months. — Ada pled 


W ednesday 


Have the children tell the story of “Baby Bunting’s 
First Christmas.” 


Thursday 
To be committed to memory: 


CuRIsTMAS SECRETS 


Secrets big and secrets small, 
On the eve of Christmas. 
Such keen ears has every wall, 
That we whisper, one and all, 
On the eve of Christmas. 


. Secrets upstairs, secrets down, 
On the eve of Christmas. 
Papa brings them from the town, 
Wrapped in papers, stiff and brown, 
On the eve of Christmas. 


But the secret best of all, 
On the eve of Christmas, 
Steals right down the chimney tall, 
Fills our stockings, one and 
On the eve of Christmas. — Alice E. Allen 
Friday 
Help the children to learn “Christmas Secrets.” 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 


Let the children play, as a game, “ Christmas Secrets.” 


Tuesday 


Continue learning the poem. Have the children write: 
Secrets big and secrets small. 


Wednesday 

Have each child name something that he would like or 
that he had for Christmas. Write these in a list on the 
blackboard, the simplest of them to be read afterwards 
by the little folks. 


Friday 
Talk with the children about winter; the close of the 
old year, and the coming of the new year. 


Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 
Sing soft! sing low! 
The time of the snow 
Is December. 
Tuesday 
Talk about the beginning of Winter. What is the first 
month of winter? What are the three winter months? 
What was the month before December? What are the 
three autumn months? What season follows winter? 
What are the three spring months? What season follows 
spring? What are the three summer months? How many 
days are there in December? 


Wednesday 
For drill in phonics, or for clear enunciation: 


There was a man and his name was Pat, 
He had a wife and her name was Mat; 
He had a rat and she had a cat; 
The cat was Mat’s and the rat was Pat’s. 
They all lived together, 
In all kinds of weather, 
Pat’s rat and Mat’s cat, 
Cat, rat, Mat and Pat. 
Thursday 


To be committed to memory: 


A CuristMas VISIT 


When the children sound are sleeping, 
And the night is cold and clear; 

When the frost-elves watch are keeping, 
Some one comes our hearts to cheer. 

Fast he drives his reindeer prancing; 
No one hears his sleigh-bells ring, 

No one sees him soft advancing, 
No one knows what he will bring. 


He’s a jolly soul, and merry, 

With his cheeks an autumn hue, 
And his nose is like a cherry 

While he’s looking round for you. 
If he hears a child awaking, 

Quickly then he slips from sight, 
But if all a nap are taking 

Then he works away till light. 


Once a boy who was not sleeping 

On Christmas morn stole through the hall; 
Slow and silent he went creeping, 

But no stocking found at all. 
And a girl who tiptoed, peeping 

Into rooms, and up the stair, 
In the morning they found weeping, 

For no Santa had _ been there. 


So, when merry folk you’re greeting, 
And you long to strip your tree, 
When old Santa you’d be meeting, 
Wait, nor hurry down to see; 
For if you should hunt him early, 
Maybe he’d not come next year; 
He would be so cross and yg | 
That he’d pass your house, I fear. — Mabel L. Gray 


Have the first two stanzas copied by the children. 


Friday 
Have the children copy the second two stanzas of “A 
Christmas Visit.” 
SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Pupils learn first stanza of “A Christmas Visit.” 


Tuesday 
Pupils learn second stanza of the poem. 
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W ednesday 
Pupils learn third stanza of the poem. 


Thursday 
Pupils learn fourth stanza of the poem. 


Friday 
Have the pupils recite the entire poem in concert. 


Turrp WEEK 
Monday 


Pupils write a list of the naming words (nouns) in “A 
Christmas Visit.” 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 
All that’s great and good is done — 
Just by trying. 
Wednesday 
Story for reproduction: 


Tae SUNBEAMS 

The Sun was up. 

The sky in the east had told that he was. on the way, for it had turned 
red and gold as he came near. He looked dow. on the earth, and 
there was a new day. So he sent out his beams to wake everybody 
from sleep. 

A beam came to the little birds in the trees, and they rose at once 
They flew about, singing as loudly as they could. 

Then a beam came and waked the rabbit. He gave his eyes a rub 
and ran out into the green field to eat grass. 

Another beam came into the hen house. The rooster flapped his 
wings and crowed. The hens flew out into the yard to see what they 
could find to eat. 

A beam came to the beehive. A bee came out of the hive. He flew 
off to the fields to drink honey from the flowers. 

The beam that came to Johnny’s bed awakened Johnny, but the boy 
would not get up. He went to sleep once more, though al! the animals 
were up, and hard at work. — Adapted 


Thursday 

Have the children tell, in their own words, the story of 
“The Sunbeams.” 
Friday 

Children write five sentences, telling what the sunbeams 
did. 

FourtH WEEK 

Monday 

Talk with the little folks about Christmas, its meaning, 
and the beauty of giving. 


Tuesday 


Have each child write three things he would like for’ 


Christmas. 


Wednesday 
Pupils tell what they did on Christmas Day. 


Thursday 
Talk about the year’s holidays. 
What are they? 


Friday 


Children write a letter to a cousin, telling what they did 
on Christmas Day. 


How many are there? 


Third Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 


To be committed to memory: 


THE WIND AND THE Moon 
Said the Wind to the Moon, “I will blow you out. 
You stare 
In the air 
Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I am about; 
I hate to be watched; I will blow you out. 


The Wind — hard, and out went the moon, 


oe a reo 

Of clouds, “" sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon — 
Muttering low, “J’ve done for that Moon.” 
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He turned in his bed; 
On high, 
In the sky, 
With her one ghost eye, 

The Moon shone white and alive and plain, 

Said the Wind — “I will blow you out again.” 


she was there again! 


The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim, 
With my sledge 
And my wedge 
I have knocked off her edge! 

If only I blow right fierce and grim, 

The creature will soon be dimmer than dim. 


He blew and blew, and she thinned to a thread, 
One puff 
More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff! 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
\n | glimmer, glimmer, glum will go the thread! 


He blew a great blast and the thread was gone; 
In the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 

Far off and harmless the shy stars shone; 

Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 


The Wind he took to his revels once more; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry mad clown, 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and war. 
What’s that? The glimmering thread once more! 


But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair, 
For, high 
In the sky, 
With her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 
— George Macdonald 


Have the first half of the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Have the’rest of the poem copied. 


Wednesday 


Have the children commit to memory the first two 
stanzas of the poem. 


Thursday 

Children commit to memory the second two stanzas of 
the poem. 
Friday 

Children learn the fifth and sixth stanzas of the poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 


Children learn the seventh and eighth stanzas of “The 
Wind and the Moon.” 


Tuesday 
Children learn the rest of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Children recite the entire poem. 


Thursday 

Children recite the poem. Write a list of the nouns in 
the poem. 
Friday 

Write a list of the doing words (verbs) in the poem. 


Tumrp WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 
Little fairy snowflakes, 
Dancing in the flue; 
Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 
Tuesday 
Write alist of as many words rhyming with fime, as you 
can think of. 


Wednesday 
Conversation about Christmas. 
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Thursday Thursday 
Write five sentences about Christmas. Write about the life of Alfred Tennyson. 
Friday Friday 
Children write a list of Christmas presents suitable Write, in complete sentences§answers to |the {following 
for a boy; a list of presents suitable for a girl. questions: 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Story for reproduction: 


A Croup Srory 


A long time ago, there lived a wonderful king. Each day this ki 
pega in his golden chariot, bringing light, heat, and happiness to 

e people. 

Each day he passed from his palace in the east to his throne in the 
west. He never missed a day, for he wanted to make sure that every- 
one had a share of his gifts. 

For everybody, he had the birds sing and the flowers bloom. For 

'y, he showed beautiful “heoggy changed every hour. 
+4 had many Seoutiid Gua were often called 
swan pion Be because they rode upon tenia ite swans. 

When the swan maidens were with their father they wore soft 
white or gray dresses. 

Sometimes the king saw that the grass was brown, or the buds were 
not — out. Then he said, “Swan maidens, who will go and work 
to-day?’ 

Almost before he was through speaking, many of them had rushed 
away. Sometimes niore of them came than could work upon the grass 
and buds. 

Then some of them ran off to play. But the best of them went down 
to feed the roots and the worms. They worked out of sight. 

But they always went back to their father, the king. 

— it is very hard work to catch a swan maiden on hef way back 


A Boy i is sure he saw one of them on a ring in the tea-kettle steam. 
How mae ied them get away is a secret. 

When the king saw the flowers shiver in the fall, he called the bravest 
_ maidens to him. He told them that they must go away fora 
ong time. 

en each swan maiden put on a beautiful white dress, and came 
softly down, down to earth, with a warm blanket 

These blankets they spread over a ‘tea and seeds. Every little 
flower went to sleep under the blank 

At last the king smiled, and their a was done. They slipped 
away home so softly that nobody missed them, but the boys and girls 
who loved the snow. — Adapied 


Tuesday 

Children tell “A Cloud Story” in their own words. 
Wednesday 

Children write the cloud story. 
Thursday 

Children write five sentences about snow. 
Friday 

Children write what they did on Christmas Day. 

Fourth Year 
First WEEK 


Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


SWEET AND Low 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 
oak of the western seal 

er the rolling waters go; 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon. 
Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon. 
Father will come to his babe in the nest; 


Under the silver moon; 
Sléep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 


—A T. 
Have the poem copied. Psona ee 


How is the sea to blow? 

Where is the wind to go? 

Where is the wind to come from? 

What is the blowing of[the wind to do? 
What is the baby to do? 

When will father come? 

Where is the baby to rest? 

Where will father come? 

How will father come? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write a letter, addressed to Santa Claus, telling what you 
would like for Christmas. 


Tuesday 
Write a telegram of ten words, saying that you will go 
to some special place for Christmas. . 


Wednesday 
Write the abbreviations for the days of the week and the 
months of the year. 


Thursday 
Have the children dramatize, in their own way: 


+ 


Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 
He called for his pipe, 
He called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 
Friday 
For dictation: 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 


— Longfellow 
THIRD WEEK 

Monday 

Talk about the signs of winter. 
Tuesday 

Pupils write about signs of winter. 
Wednesday 

Write a rhyme of two lines, containing the word snow. 
Thursday 

Talk about winter sports. 
Friday 


Write about winter sports. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 
ie om eth pe! who loveth best, 
things Ngreat and small; 
For the ya ‘God who lovethjus,{}, 
He made and loveth all.4 


Tuesday 

Every child find a short quotation for some other pupil 
to read in class. 
Wednesday 

Write letters, telling why you like Christmas. 


Thursday 
Write a composition on snow. 


Friday . 
Have a spelling match. 
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The Visiting Dolls 


JENNIE REBECCA FApDIS 


NE day in visiting a second grade room, I found the 
children reading a lesson about dolls. A sweet, 


round-faced little girl, with very blue eyes, looked 

up shyly on finishing a paragraph over which she 
had struggled, and with a little sigh, as if she had not done 
justice to a good subject. To put her at ease, I began to 
manifest an interest in dolls and aroused quite a conversa- 
tion in the class. Little Blue-eyes looked and listened, 
but did not volunteer to express herself. At last I turned 
to her and asked how she would like to see my doll, for 
as we talked, I remembered that among my stored-away 
things was Albertina, the doll that had made many hearts 
glad while I was a teacher of little children. The blue 
eyes grew brighter as I told the children of my “truly” doll 
with real hair and promised to find her so that she might 
come to see them. 

On my next visit to this room, I faced some animated 
questions marks, which I did not at first understand, and 
each time after that Little Blue-Eyes and others repeated 
the question with their upturned faces, until one day I had 
to confess that although I had found Albertina she could 
not yet come to see them as she had no suitable dress to 
wear, but that I had sent her measurements to my mother. 

In a short time the doll, arrayed in a pretty cream- 
colored dress with pink trimmings, went to these chil- 
dren. Thus Albertina began to visit and to make a large 
circle of friends among the first and second grade children 
of the city, the first grades often keeping her long enough 
to have many reading and language lessons about her and 
to make clothes, furniture, etc., for her. A great many 
interesting letters and exercises from the children indicate 
the pleasure and benefit derived from these visits. 

One first grade wrote individual papers about “Our 
Visitor,” as they called Albertina: 


We have a visitor to-day. 

She is a doll. 

Her name is Albertina. P 

Albertina is going to stay two weeks with us. 
MATILDA 


Albertina is a good visitor. 

She does not chatter as we do. 

She has real hair. It is brown and soft and long. 
AILEEN 


Albertina wears her hair in two long braids with curls 
at the ends. 
She has pink and black hair ribbons. 
She has brown eyes and rosy cheeks. 
EDWARD 


Albertina has two dresses. 
One dress is yellow, trimmed with pink velvet ribbon. 
The other is pink trimmed with lace. It has a sash like 
the hair ribbons. 
SELMA 


The girls made Albertina a new white night-gown. They 
are making her a kimona too. 
The boys made her a chair and a bed. 
We like Albertina. 
We shall be sorry to have her leave us. 
JAMES 


Illustration 2 shows Albertina in the hammock wearing 
the kimona made by these little girls, and in Illustration 
3, are a chair and a chiffonnier made at home by boys 
who labored hard indeed to make something for Albertina 
worthy of the admiration of their schoolmates. Many 
articles were made or begun at home and brought to the 
doll; and now and then busy groups of little workers 
were found in the school-rooms, before school, at rainy 
recesses and during seat work periods, fashioning all kinds 
offclothing for Albertina, who, as the months passed, accu- 
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mulated a good-sized wardrobe. She took her clothes and 
furniture with her from building to building, to the delight 
of the children, who at once adopted her as a little play- 
mate for whom they must care. 

In one first grade, where the children, not surfeited with 
dolls at home, were particularly happy over the doll visitor, 
much of their reading work for several weeks was based 
on the seat work which was done in Albertina’s |interest. 
At the left, in Illustration 5, is the pretty raffia hat upon 
which diligent little fingers worked by turns, the bunch 
of pink flowers being a special pride. 


Albertina, we are going to make you a hat. 

What kind of a hat would you like? . 

Do you want a summer hat, or do you want a winter 
hat? 

Your dress is a summer dress. 

Then we will make a summer hat for you. 


We made Albertina a hat. 

We used four wires. 

We cut them eight inches long. 

We tied them in the middle with raffia. 
Then we spread the wires out. 

They looked like a star. 

We wound the raffia around the wires. 
We bent the wires to shape the hat. 


We are going to trim Albertina’s hat. 

We do not like feathers on it. 

We have red and green feathers. 

They do not look pretty with her pink dress. 
We do not want to use ribbon. 

We will make some pink flowers. 


The way to make the flowers: 
Use crepe paper. 
We used pink crepe paper. 
Cut it in strips about one inch wide. 
Make the strips about five inches long. 
Stretch one edge. 
You must be careful or it will tear. 
Roll the strip and tie it with thread. 
We put many little flowers in a big bunch. 


Once Albertina appeared in a dainty white dress, made 
at one of the homes (Illustration 4), and on the occasion 
of a Hallowe’en celebration in a lively first grade they dressed 
her as , little witch in black gown and tall hat. (Illustra- 
tion 10. 


A second grade boy put his best efforts on a doll’s sun- 
bonnet of woven raffia, with red cape, and another made 
a raffia school bag. With these and the pink flowered 
dress made by first grade children, Albertina looked a 
veritable small school girl. (Illustration 9.) . 

To the great glee of forty little people, I failed one day 
to recognize the doll dressed for “a party,” which they gave 
in her honor and about which they wrote an interesting 
co-operative account with drawings of the event. 


Albertina came to visit us. 

We wanted her to have a pleasant time. So we gave 
her a party. 

Frank brought sod for the sand-pan. 

It was a garden party. 

We used big twigs for trees. 

We made small paper lanterns. 

We hung them between the trees. 

Brice brought a little table. 

Ruth hemmed a table-cloth. 

We spread the table under the trees. 

Louise made Albertina a pretty pink apron and cap to 
wear. 

We invited some doll friends. , 

Mildred, Mabel and Martha came, and some others. 

It was a beautiful day. 


Everyone enjoyed the party. 
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After Albertina had visited for more than a year and at 
Christmas time, when a certain first grade “surprised” 
me with Albertina in a Red Ridinghood suit (Illustration 
3), I had a surprise for them in mylong box. They had 
furnished a little corner in the school-room for the doll, 
with.rugs, bed, etc. (See quilt of their piecing in Illustra- 
tion 3) and were loath to let the doll go. I asked the 
children to close their eyes so they would not see me take 
Albertina from her corner. Then in a moment I told them 
to open their eyes to say good-by to the doll. Imagine 
their joy as their eyes turned from one hand to another and 
sy cried, “O, another doll! A boy doll!” (Illustration 
8. 

I wrote on the blackboard for them to read: 


This is Albertina’s brother. His name is Donald. 

My mother made his gray suit and sent him to see you. 
My mother is an old lady. 

She likes boys and girls, and boys and girls like dolls. 


The dolls are separated for most of their visiting, but are 
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often brought together for a short time, to the great satis- 
faction of the children, who almost imagine that Albertina 
and Donald become lonesome for each other, inclined as 
children are to think of their dolls as real personalities. 

Many little letters follow the dolls on their rounds, in- 
viting them to return to their old friends, telling what the 
children are doing at school and what they will do for the 
pleasure of their guests. One tiny girl used much of her 
box of Christmas stationery on laborious efforts to express 
her longing for Albertina. 


Albertina: We miss you. 
When are you coming to see us? 
‘The snow is very deep. Do come. 
We will take you out on our sleds. 
We are making you some things. 
When you come we shall try to have them ready for you. 
We miss you. 

Your little friend 

MARGARET. 
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On Donald’s first visit he was equipped 
and sweater. (Illustration 7.) ‘Many 
and of every color and variety 
fashioned for him. Then one day he in splendid 
atray as an Indian. (lIllustration 11.) A happy gr 
of children viewed the work of their hands as the whole 


suit was completed, and they talked and read about it with 
great spirit. 


with scarlet cap 
irs of trousers 
make were soon 


See my Indian" suit. 

Do you like it? 

The boys and girls made it for me. 
Viola made the sleeves. 

Helen made the trousers. 

May made the coat. 

Some girls made the fringe. 

The fringe is red. 

Some of the boys painted the feathers. 
The feathers are pretty. gg 
Thank you, little girls and boys. 


Now and then a second grade that enjoyed the dolls the 
previous year sends a request for a visit from them. Happy 
expressions of appreciation come from the children during 
these visits. 

“T like Albertina’s%and} Donald’s visit very much, and 
I wish they could stay longer,” wrote Doris. “One night 
in the first grade, wef{forgot,to put them to bed. They 
saw the Green Dragonfand§Jack-in-the-Pulpit and Spider- 
wort, and _they got afraid of the Green Dragon and Jack. 
Could they come again?” 

Some second grade children made trunks-for the dolls’ 
Christmas, measuring, cutting and{pasting with great care. 

Another time in a large building.where there. are several 
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first grades, a beautiful Christmas tree was trimmed for 
Albertina and Donald. 

One teacher said that it had brought back the happy ex- 
periences of her childhood to see the children so absorbed 
in work and play with the dolls and that she would not 
soon forget again what interests make school like real life 
to children. Another teacher felt that she was beginning 
to see a way to establish a bond between the home and 
school after three mothers had visited their. children’s 


school-room to see the dolls about which they had so often 
heard. 





A Santa Claus 


In Christmas preparations no more appropriate figure can 
be made than the time-honored Santa Claus. Here he is, 
embodied in his most realistic form. (See opposite page.) 
_ Bristol board or soft cardboard can be used as a founda- 
tion for this work. The children draw and cut out Santa’s 
form from a pattern. 

Red paper is then cut and fitted for a.suit and toboggan 
cap. Insets of white paper can be cut freehand and pasted 
where the cap brim, collar, belt, cuff and mitten ought to 
be. Next Santa’s boots are blackened and his eyes and 
cheeks tinted with crayon. 

These operations may all be repeated on the reverse side 
of the form to make it pleasing on both sides. A little 
touch of gold paper will make a nice belt buckle. 

Now comes the touch of realism to delight the child’s 
heart. A moderate amount of cheap material, cotton 
wadding, gives the result. A soft, fluffy piece of cotton is 
pasted on the form for hair and beard. Can anyone doubt 
that we have the finest Santa Claus obtainable? 

LeocaDIE M. FARRELL 


Wreaths for the School-room 


Last Christmas the children made. wreaths to hang at 
each window in the school-room. These gave a very pretty 
effect to the room, both from the inside and outside. 

Cut circles from stiff cardboard, or old boxes, about 
1” wide and 10” in diameter. These are to serve as the 
foundation upon which the leaves and berries are pasted. 

Cut out holly leaves and berries from colored blotting 
paper, using the patterns, and then stick them to'the circle, 
pasting a berry between each two leaves. Both sides of 
the circle should be covered. Then hang from the window 
with a bow of red ribbon. 

The teacher should make the foundations. «ws 





The Christmas. Tree Game 


Let the children talk about the toys which hang on a 
Christmas tree. Put a list of them on the board and let 
each row of children choose which toy they wish to be. 
Then the teacher tells a story and each time a toy is men- 
tioned, the row of children who chose that toy, stand, 
clap their hands and sit. And upon some word agreed 
upon the whole class stand. As in the following story, 
it might be “Fairy.” 

*Twas the night before Christmas and while all the chil- 
dren were asleep, the Christmas Fairy came to the Christ- 
mas tree where all the toys were hanging. The Fairy was 
very lonesome, so she thought she would play with the toys. 
She took her wand (teacher takes pointer and in this way 
the words are learned by the pupils) and touched the little 
doll. “How do you do?” said the doll. Then she touched 
the top and it began to spin. She touched the ball and the 
cat and the Jack-in-the-box. At that the ball began to 
bounce, and the Jack-in-the-box popped out his head, 
while the cat cried, ‘Meow, Meow.” Then the Fairy 
touched the dog and the train of cars, and the dog began 
to bark at the cat. The train of cars ran around on the 
floor and its whistle blew very shrill. 

Then the Fairy was afraid the children would wake, so 
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SANTA CLAUS 





she touched the toys again, and the top stopped spinning, 
the doll stopped speaking, the ball stopped bouncing, 
the Jack-in-the-box stopped popping out his head, the cat 
stopped crying, the dog sto barking ‘and the train of 
cars stood still. 

@‘Good-night,” said the Fairy. 


List or JWorps Usep 


toys Jack-in-the-box 
cat train of cars 
doll dog 

top ball 

Fairy 


The game be varied and at the same time prove 
more instructiveby letting the children stand and spell 
their toy when it is mentioned. 

‘Any story and list of words may do. 





Mother’s Present 


A good jChristmas present for the first graders to make 
for their Jmothers is a little box containing three cards of 
cotton, black, white, and brown. This was well 

done last year by the children in the first grade of the Joliet, 
Illinois, schools, the’ work being all done in four lessons, 


and combining folding, cutting, drawing, and number 
work, as follows: 


Lesson I Fold, cut, and paste a cubical box just a 
trifle larger than the five-cent spool of darning cotton. 
Cutfa hole in one side of the box, and paste the spool in- 
side with the end of the cotton drawn out of the hole so that 
it will unwind. (This box is to keep the cotton clean if it 
should fall on the floor during the later winding lesson. 
A five-cent spool of cotton will fill three cards, and as each 
child should have one card containing each of the three 
colors, as many spools will be needed of some color as there 
are children in the class, so each child will have a spool 
to seal up in an envelope box.) 

Lesson II Fold, cut and paste a box of stiff colored 
paper 3” x 3” x 1” to hold the darning cards. Make an- 
other box for a cover. 

Lesson III Fold and cut the pattern for the darning 
cards. Lay the pattern on light cardboard, draw around 
it and each child make three cards 24” square. 

Lesson IV (Winding and number lesson.) Tie the cot- 
ton to the card. Wind around card one way five times, 
turn card, wind five, and —_ until five layers have been 
put on each card. 

Lutu G. PARKER 
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Making Toys with Paper 
Cylinders 


Jane L. Hoxie 

Author of “Hand Work for Kindergartens and Primary Schools,” 

“A Kindergarten Story Book,” “Suggestions for Hand 

Work in School and Home” 
T is a most fascinating occupation for big children as 
well as for little ones. , 
The bulk of the material for this craft work is in- 
expensive, as the waste paper to be found about the 
house may be utilized for this purpose. Wrapping paper, 
of any and every color and texture, is available for the 
making of these toys. Even old newspapers may be 
pressed into service. P: 
It is not desirable that strips of paper longer than 20 

be prepared. If a larger cylinder is required than a 20-inch 
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strip will make, then a second and even a third length of 
paper may be added to the form already made by rolling 
the first strip. When heavy, rough paper is used the strips 
need not be over 10” long, in most cases, and sometimes 
even shorter ones than those prove more satisfactory. 
Neither are strips more than 5” in width desirable for this 
work, as wider ones require much skill in rolling. If a 
longer roll is wanted than a 5-inch strip will furnish, let 
it be produced by fastening one or more cylinders to- 
gether end to end. 

Wall paper is most satisfactory to use in the making of 
these toys. In this case, the strips may be much shorter 
than when thin, smooth paper is used. Other materials 
necessary for the work are a bottle of glue, a tube of library 
paste, some old cardboard, some discarded pasteboard boxes, 
a few wooden toothpicks, a hat pin, a paper of assorted belt 
pins and, if the little worker be both{ambitious and artistic, 
a box of water color paints and a Japanese paint brush. 

Cut a strip 6” long and 2” wide, from old wall paper. 
Beginning at one end of this strip wind the paper firmly 


a 





about a hat pin or a wooden toothpick. After the strip 
is well started, withdraw the pin or pick and continue 
to wind the paper as snugly as possible around the nucleus 
just formed until all the strip has been used. Secure the 
end firmly by fastening it to the curved face of the cylinder 
with a bit of library paste. The form thus produced will 
serve as a basis for a variety of attractive objects. .A slender 
wooden stick or a toothpick may be run through the center 
of the cylinder and allowed to protrude at each end. This 
at once converts the form into a tiny rolling pin to the great 
delight of little girl housewives. Stand the cylinder up 
with the stick projecting from one end only and a toy churn, 
with a dasher that will work up and down, is the result. 
Tie a string to each end of the stick, which is inserted in the 
cylinder, and a minute grass roller results. Withdraw the 
stick and introduce in its place a length of wrapping twine 
string. Allow the string to be seen protruding for a short 
distance from one end of the cylinder only and the result 
is a realistic fire-cracker. Insert a longer piece of twine 
in the hole, let it project from each end. Tie the ends 
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together or fasten them to a wooden toothpick and a paper 
doll’s swing is formed. By the addition of a 2-inch circle, 
cut|from pasteboard, and a tiny-cylinder, rolled from a 
}-inch strip of paper and fastened handle-wise to the paste- 
board, a most delightful little candle stick is produced, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Use glue for fastening the cylinder 
to the pasteboard circle. Let a bit of twine or a piece of 
toothpick project from the top of the long cylinder to 
simulate a candle-wick. If desired, the circle, the tiny 
cylinder which serves as the handle and about 3 of the 
long cylinder, may be gilded to represent a brass candle- 
stick. If the other half of the long cylinder is left white, 
quite the effect of a wax candle is given. This form may 
also be colored or decorated in any manner desired, by 
making use of the box of water color paints. If a judicious 
selection of wall paper is made and used right side out, 
quite charming results are to be had. 

Cut two strips of paper, each about 10’ long and 1” 
wide. Start the winding of one of these strips over a 
toothpick as in the case of making of the candle-stick 
just described. Continue to wind until all the strip is 
used, then fasten the end with a bit of paste and wind the 
second strip of paper over this cylinder, used as a nucleus. 
Stand the roll thus formed upon end and fasten a tiny 
length of paper, bent in the form of a handle, to some point 
on the curved face of the cylinder near its top edge. A little 
mug or cup is the result. A plate or saucer for the same is 
made by cutting a 2-inch circle from pasteboard. These 
objects may be colored or decorated as suggested in case 
of the candle-stick, or they may be made of wall paper. 


The effect of actual dishes is quite real. A little ingenuity ° 


will result in a variety of table accessories. Thus two or 
three 2-inch strips of paper, rolled into a single cylinder 
and provided with a tiny snout and a slender handle, cut 
from paper, make a pitcher. A slight variation of the 
latter form produces a teapot, or a sugar bowl, and so on 
in almost endless diversity. 

A pretty string of beads, which will delight the heart of a 
little girl, is readily made from strips of paper. 

Use the wall paper right side out for the necklace. Make 
a number of cylinders from 1-inch strips and a number 
from strips only }”" in width. Make the short cylinders 
twice as thick as the long ones by using longer strips of 
paper. Secure as much variety in color and decoration 
as possible by making use of the paints or by employing 
different kinds of wall paper. When enough cylinders 
have been made, string them upon stout twine, alternating 
the thick, short ones with the long, slender ones. Before 
stringing, these forms may be treated with a coat of varnish 
if desired. This will give much of the effect of old- 
fashioned bugle beads. An interesting variation is gained 
if a wedge-shaped piece of paper is used, instead of a rec- 
tangular one, for making the beads. In Fig. 3, a pattern 
is shown which will produce this graduated cylindrical 
form. Cut paper the exact size and shape of the pattern. 
Begin at the wide end to roll and proceed as in the case of 
the unmodified form. In Fig. 2 may be seen a strjng of 
each kind of these paper beads. Strings of cylinders in red 
and white make very effective decorations for the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Some attractive articles for a little girl’s toy work-box 
are easily made from paper cylinders. From wall paper 
of a solid color, cut one 20-inch length which is only 3” 
wide. Roll this, with the colored side out, and fasten 
to each end of the cylinder thus formed a 1-inch circle 
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cut from white light- 
weightcardboard. The 
resemblance of this 
form to a spool of 
twist is indeed striking. 
Use strips 1” wide to 
produce spools of 
thread and of silk of 
various colors. 

All the children will 
take pleasure in mak- 
ing cylinder of different lengths and then in using these to 
spell out the letters of their names. These letters may be 
glued to pasteboard to render the names permanent. See 
Fig. 4. 

The older and more ambitious workers will love to make 
whole sentences from these paper letters. The cylinders 
also readily lend themselves to the production of figures 
and by laying them in appropriate order on the floor or 
table, not only figures, but outlines of many different ob- 
jects are easily and quickly made. 

A toy ladder made from rolled cylinders makes a special 
appeal to the children. Fasten several of the longer cylin- 
ders together, end to end, for the side pieces, while using 
quite short ones for the rungs. Color this form with dark 
brown paint, which will give it the appearance of a rustic 
wooden ladder. 

Rustic furniture is another possibility of this material. 
The older boys and girls enjoy manufacturing whole sets 
of such toys to be used in playhouses. A cunning chair 
is made from fifteen 2-inch cylinders. As a foundation for 
this article of furniture use a 2-inch square of pasteboard. 
Cover this square with seven of the cylinders glued in place 
to form the seat. For the legs, fasten four cylinders to the 
under side of this seat by gluing one flat face of each to 
each of the four corners of the square. Use three of the 


(Continued on page 639) 
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PLAYS AND GAMES 


Christmas “Floats” 
Attce E. ALLEN 


OR a change, let’s have some Christmas “Floats” 
this year. They are popular in public celebrations, 
why not in the school-room? 

If possible, get five little carts. Red and green 
ones will be most Christmasy, but, if these can’t be found, 
use your ingenuity in making any kind pretty and pictur- 
esque. Any number of appropriate subjects will suggest 
themselves, but the five ‘eecribed are, perhaps, the sim- 
plest to arrange. 

1 Christmas Bells; 2 The Christmas Tree; 3 Christ- 
mas Stockings; 4 Christmas Toys; and 5 Santa 
Claus. To these might be added, Christmas Candles; 
The Christmas Dinner; The Plum Pudding; Christmas 
Eve; Christmas Morning, etc. 

1 For the Christmas Bells Float: A little girl, with 
strings of tiny bells about her waist, around her ankles, and 
on her wrists, stands in the cart, carrying high and gracefully 
swinging a large crepe paper Christmas Bell. The cart 
is trimmed with paper bells, in which, here and there, are 
real bells to twinkle. Itis drawn by tiny children, made as 
much like bells as possible, swinging bells. 

2 Forthe Christmas Tree Float: Trim a real Christmas 
Tree, if possible, with popcorn, tinsel, or- 
naments, candles, and tiny cornucopias. 
If no tree can be had, a small one may be 
found at a ten-cent store. Set it firmly 
in a block, and set the block firmly in the 
cart, high enough so that the Tree shows 
off well. Thecart is festooned with Christ- 
mas Greens, cones, acorns—anything 
woodsy. It is drawn [by a little boy in 
woodman’s suit, carrying axe or hatchet. 

For the Stocking Float: A tiny child in 
nightgown-and cap stands in this cart. 
She holds high and sways daintily a 
large, red stocking—it should be almost 
as long as she is. The edge of the cart 
is decorated with tiny stockings, red and 
green alternating. The handle is hung 
with stockings. It is drawn by a “pair 
of stockings” —little children, dressed 
alike, and as much like stockings as may 
be. Each wears stocking on head—cap- 
fashion. 

4 For the Christmas Toy Float: 
Make as comic as possible. A little girl 
is a dolly; a little boy, a Teddy Bear; 
or both may be “Campbell Kids,” or 
any Toys desire. One carries a 
horn, one a drum. 

They sit, back to back, in the cart, 
one in front driving. The edge of the 
cart should be hung with horns, tops, 
etc., the handle with j jacks, etc. 
St ghould be denn be chads id, as clown. 

5 For the Santa Claus Float: Dress 
a tiny boy as‘Santa Claus. He carries, 
of course, large pack, filled with toys. 
The cart is trimmed with strings of 
» sleigh- bells, which jingle merrily. He 

drives reindeer—small children, trimmed 
with sleigh-bells. The reins are red and 
green ribbons. 

The “Floats” enter the room in the 
order described above. As the accom- 
p semar will be bells, a horn, and a 

drum—no music is needed. The recita- 
tions, given below, are for the children 
of float, as it comes to center of 
room. 








Say 7A (LAWS 


che 


First With joy and good liking 
‘Comes Christmas way; 
It brings Christmas Bells, 
“Merry Christmas,” they say. 


Second With joy and good liking 
Comes Christmas your way; 
It brings Christmas Trees, 
With gifts on each spray. 


Third With joy and good liking, 
Comes Christmas your way — 
It brings Christmas Socks, 
All jolly and gay. 


Fourth With joy and good liking, 
Comes Christmas your way — 
(Nodding, smiling, and waving hands.) 
It brings Christmas Toys 
To wish you Good Day! 


Fifth With joy and good liking 
Comes Christmas your way, 
It brings Santa Claus 
Now (All) Hip! Hip! Hooray! 
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A Test in Santa Claus Land 


Bertua E. Buss - 


ss CHARACTERS 
— the - \ Two little girls 
Santa Claus 
Sprites, Brownies, Elves, and Good Fairies, who help Santa Claus. 
ig Malice, who hates Santa Claus and tries to make children 


ScenE I 
The street. Tillie enters, poorly clad and carrying a great 
basket. 


Tillie Ooh! This wind is cold! And my basket is so 
heavy and the way so long. But I ought not to complain. 
I’m thankful enough to have the chance to earn the five 
cents Mrs. Jones promised to give me for carrying it. 
Mother needs every penny for the rent. 

Mirnie (coming in and overtaking Tillie and calling out 
as she comes) Wait, Tillie, wait! I'll help you with your 
basket. (Taking hold of it.) My, but it isheavy! Where 
are you carrying it? 

Tillie I’m taking it to Mrs. Smith on Thirty-first 
Street. 

Mirnie That is a long way. I’m afraid you will be 
very tired before you get it there. But I suppose you are 
like me, so happy that Christmas is coming that you don’t 
mind anything else. 

Tillie Happy because Christmas is coming? Oh, no! 
Christmas means winter, and it is so much harder to get 
along in winter. Mother says she just dreads to see the 
first snow fly. 

Mirnie Yes,I know. Winterishard. But oh, we have 
such a good time on Christmas that it makes us love the 
winter in spite of the cold. 

Tillie I never had a good time on Christmas. 
Mirnie Never had a good time on Christmas? 
doesn’t Santa Claus bring you Christmas presents? 

Tillie (sadly) No, never once. Mother says Santa 
Claus doesn’t come to poor folks. 

Mirnie He does, for we are poor and he comes to our 


Why! 


_ house. 


Tillie He never came to ours. Oh, here’s the street 
where I must turn off. Thank you, Mirnie, for helping 
me carry my basket so far. Good-bye (Tillie goes off). 

Mirnie (to herself) Never had a Christmas present! 
Why, there’s surely something wrong about that. Santa 
Claus loves poor children just as much as richones. Mother 
says so. It must be that he doesn’t know that there are 
any children in Tillie’s house. I wish I could go and tell 
him about her. Mother says that his land isn’t very far 
away, and the road of loving thoughts leads right through 
it. I'll certainly try to find him and tell him. (Goes out.) 


ScENE II 


The road to Santa Claus’s house. Mirnie sits at one 
side of it, quite exhausted.) 


Mirnie Oh, I never dreamed that it was so far to Santa 
Claus Land. I’m so tired. And I’m not sure of the way. 
Oh, if only somebody would come by that I could ask! 
T must a little. (Leans her head on her hana and goes 
anta Claus and his sprites enter and gather 
around her, looking down at her lovingly.) 

Sonta Claus This is a little girl who has come to find 
me, and she is tired and cold and almost worn out. How 
I should love to pick her right up and carry her to my warm 
fireside where Mrs. Santa Claus would pet and toast her 
to her heart’s content! But it must not be. She must 
ee ae ee Claus Land. I 

know that the Fairy Malice, who hates me and tries with 
her might to make the children I love selfish and naughty, 

Rea exter Suechat-aemees on ten Sprites, let us 
pide Sear hens thes Genial don'wn; bet whedie we cle ben 
any harm from befalling her. If she passes the test, we 
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will take her straight into Santa Claus Land. 
will have to go home without seeing us. 


(They hide and Fairy Malice enters.) 


Fairy Malice Well, well, well! here’s a little mortal 
girl asleep! I know she has come to find Santa Claus, and 
I know that Santa Claus wants to receive her. But that’s 
just the reason why I don’t want her to find him. I hate 
Santa Claus and I want to make him all the trouble I can. 
If I can lead this little girl astray it will trouble him greatly, 
and that is just what I want todo. I’ll make her believe that 
I am very kind and good. (Leans over Mirnie, speaking 
in honeyed tones.) Wake up, dear. You are lost and I 
want to help you. 

Mirnie (rubbing her eyes) 
know which way to go. 
Santa Claus’s house? 

Malice Santa Claus! What do you want of him? 

Mirnie There is a little girl who lives near us who has 
never had a Christmas present. She is a very good little 
girl, and I am sure that it is a mistake. I want to tell him 
about her, and then I am sure he will give her some. 

Malice Nonsense! Santa Claus isn’t that kind of a 
person at all. If he didn’t give her any Christmas presents 
you may be sure it was because he didn’t want to. He 
just gives Christmas presents to the children he happens 
to like. Propably he gives them to you because you have 
such pretty eyes. (Aside.) There, that will fetch her! 
A little flattery always does. 

Mirnie But will you please show me the way to Santa 
Claus’s house? 

Malice Yes, I'll show you the way. 
show her the way at all. 


If not, she 


Oh, I am lost and I don’t 
Can you tell me how to find 


(Aside.) I won't 
I'll take her in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. (Zo Mirnie.) Come, my dear. But as we 
walk, let’s talk. (They walk on.) You don’t want to ask 
Santa Claus for presents for somebody else. That would 
make him very angry. Ask him for things for yourself, 
and if you please him, he will give you everything you 
want. That is the only sensible way. 

Mirnie But I’ve had a Christmas present every year, 
and Tillie has never had any. 

Malice (crossly) And won’t you ask for presents for 
yourself instead of for another girl, as I advise? 

Mirnie Oh, I mustn’t. I don’t want to offend you, 
but it was to ask for something for Tillie that I came here. 

Malice Then I shan’t show you the way. (Aside.) 
I’ve got her so thoroughly puzzled that she can’t find it 
now. (Goes off with a malicious laugh.) 

Mirnie Oh, she has gone off and left me and I don’t 
know the way at all. I wouldn’t have started to Santa 
Claus Land if I had known it would be so hard. Yes, I 
would have. I’d have come through a great deal more 
than this to tell Santa Claus about such a good little girl as 
Tillie. But the fairy said that Santa Claus wouldn’t 
give her anything even if he knew about her. Oh, dear, 
I’m so troubled! But I won’t believe it. It’s not a bit 
like what I’ve always heard about Santa Claus. I be- 
lieve she was a bad fairy and was not telling the truth. 
And she has led me farther out of my way than ever. 
Oh, dear, I’m so cold and tired! I’m afraid I'll freeze 
to death. (Sinks down on the snow, unconscious. Santa 
Claus and his sprites appear.) 

Santa Claus She has stood the test bravely. Lift her 
up, sprites, and lead her into my house. We'll have her 
there before she comes to herself. 


(They go out leading Mirnie tenderly.) 


Scene III 


Santa Claus’s house. In the center in a great chair is 


Mirnie with avery happy face. Grouped around her are Sania 
Claus and his helpers.) 


Mirnie (evidently continuing a conversation begun before) 
And you will give Tillie a Christmas present? And you are 
not angry with me as the bad fairy said you would be? 

Sania Claus Angry, child! No, no! I am very much 
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pleased with you indeed. Of course I will give Tillie a 
Christmas present. I am everlastingly grateful to you for 
telling me about her. And I want to give you the biggest 
reward I can for it. What do you want the most of any- 
thing in the world? 

Mirnie (eagerly) Oh, I should like to be one of your 
helpers, and make merry Christmas for other people. 

Santa Claus You could not make a wish that would 
please me more, my dear. You can be a helper to Santa 
Claus in your home just as well as here. Come, brownies, 
elves, and fairies, initiate this new helper into our band. 
She has gone through much suffering and trial to perform 
a kind act, and she will be a most worthy member of the 
Christmas Helpers Band. 

Fairies (placing an evergreen crown on her head) Wecrown 

her with the evergreen crown of Christmas to signify that 
the kindly spirit of Christmas keeps alive when all the life 
of summer is frozen and numb. 
'@ Brownies (bringing a wand and placing it in her hand) 
We give her the magic-working wand of Christmas. It is 
a changeable tool. Sometimes it takes the shape of a ham- 
mer, sometimes of a paint-brush, sometimes of needle 
or scissors. It will change into every implement that is 
used in making Christmas gifts; and it is the happiest 
implement to use in all the world. 

Elves (fastening across her shoulder a scarf bearing the 
letters S.C. H.) We put upon you the badge of your new 
office, for we feel that you have the right to wear it. 

Mirnie (looking down at it) S.C. H. What does that 
stand for? 

All (with a joyful shout) Santa Claus’s Helpers! 


A Christmas Play 


Harriet A. JAMES 


Enter four little girls and four little boys and stand as in 
1. Fireplace drawn on blackboard. Each carries a stocking. 


First little boy 
To-morrow will be Christmas Day, 
And oh, I feel so glad! 
I’ve waited now so long for it 
It nearly drove me mad. 


I’ve tried to wait so patiently 
For Christmas to arrive, 

Each day though only twelve hours long, 
To me seems twenty-five. 


First little girl (a very tiny one) 
I’ve been as good as I can be, 
I hope dear Santa ’members me. 
I want a little baby doll, 
And then a big, red worsted ball. 


Second little boy 
Come, let’s hang our stockings up 
(Beckons and all run to fireplace and pin 
stockings up.) 
In the firelight dim. 
I hope that Santa Claus will come 
And fill them to the brim. 


Next little girl 
I want a pretty new plaid dress 
A doll, a book and ring. 
Oh, dearie me! (clasping her hands) 1 wonder 
what 
Dear Santa Claus will bring. 


Next little boy 
It’s getting late, now, boys and girls, 
Come on, let’s off to bed. 
_ Werks head back as if to indicate direction of bed.) 
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All children (shaking fingers at him) 
Shame on you, it’s Christmas Eve, 
You little sleepy head! 


Third little girl 
I wonder what Old Santa Claus 
Will bring to us this year. 
It’s almost time for him to come, 
(Looks up at clock.) 
Let’s wait for him right here. 


Fourth little boy 
I think it would be lots of fun 
To wait till Santa came; 
But just to keep us wide awake, 
Let’s play a little game. 


Fourth litile girl 
I’m just a little sleepy 
(Rubs eyes.) 
Let’s play a game or two. 
I know the one I like the best: 
Come on, you'll like it, too. 


Teacher strikes chord on piano. Forming with partner, 
all bow to partners. (Illustration 2.) Then stand erect and 
four couples take places in a little circle holding partner’s 
hand high, ready for the simple little polka dance below. 
(Illustration 3.) 


(Music — any pretty and simple polka) 


Step 1 Hold partner’s hand high and start with outside 
foot. Three steps forward and point with inside foot. 

Face partner and step sideward toward back of room and 
bow deeply. (Girls raise skirts ——boys place hand over 
heart for bow.) (Illustration 4.) 

Join hands with partner and beginning with outside 
foot take 3 steps and point with inside foot. (Going in 
opposite direction this time toward front of room.) 
ioe sideward toward front of room, face partner and deep 

Ww. 


Step 2. Join both hands with partner by crossing hands 
and hop skip in a circle toward right eight skips. All 
join hands in circle and hop skip to center four skips - _ 
back four skips. 

Repeat all of Step 1 and Step 2. 

Do dance four times. 


At end of fourth time bells tinkle. Children take listening 
pose and Christmas fairy runs in and says: 


Clear the way, my little children, 
Santa Claus now comes this way, 

Don’t you hear the silvery tinkle 
Of the bells upon his sleigh? 


(Bells tinkle again and teacher again strikes chord and 
fairy poses as in Illustration 5.) 


(Music for Fairy’s dance — any pretty and simple march time.) 


Step 1 Raise skirt as in Illustration 6 and step right 
and point toe of left foot — step left and point right. chang- 
ing arm position to the opposite side. Repeat both. Raise 
skirt with both arms lateral as in 5 and run around in 
circle to right with 12 tiny steps and deep bow (4 counts for 
bow). Repeat the step, starting with left foot and finish 
with run in circle to left and deep bow. 

Step 2 Slide forward on right foot and hop on right foot 
with left raised behind as in Illustration 7. (Skirt raised 
to sides.) 

Step back on left and hop on left raising right foot in 
front.. Repeat twice and jump to stride position with 
arms sideward and jump to closed foot position as in Ilus- 
tration 5. (2 counts for each jump and 2 for each hop.) 
cdRepeat step starting left. 

Step 3 Take 3 quick slides right, with arms out to side 
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and point left as in Illustration 6 (with arms like Illustra- 
tion). Step left and hop on left, raising right foot in front, 
step right, hopping on right and left foot raised in front. 
Take 3 slides (quick) left and point right, step right, and 
hop on right, raising left in front. Step left, hop on left, 
raising right in front. Repeat step 3 in full. 

Step 4 Same as step 1, but on second circle run — run 
out of room. 
(Bells | jingle loud.) 


Children im chorus 
Hear the bells, Santa’s bells, 
He is coming near! 
Sh! (shake finger) be quiet! sh! be still! 
Santa Claus is here. 


Enter Santa — seated in red cardboard sleigh, drawn by 
two brown cambric reindeer, with brown cardboard antlers, 
as in Illustration 8. Santa steps out of sleigh — takes out a 
tinfoil weight and places on floor to keep reindeer from running 
away. (Raises finger as in Illustration 9 and says): 


I’m a jolly little man, 
Santa is my name; 
Don’t you remember how last year 
Down the flue I came? 
I have lots of presents, too, 
Tops and drums 
For you (points finger) and you (points again). 


(Children all clap hands and to tune of chorus of “ Jingle 


Bells,” sing) 
(Santa climbs in sleigh and drives off.) 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, 
Jolly little man, 

Down the chimney come to-night 
Fast as e’er you can. 

Christmas Eve, Christmas Eve, 
Christmas Eve is here, 

‘ We are very happy now for 
Santa Claus is near. 
(Ali run off.) 





A Christmas Entertainment 


As Christmas time is drawing near, a suggestion for a 
Christmas entertainment might be helpful. 

One entertainment I gave proved so satisfactory that 
I should like to tell you about it. It was from “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.” We gave the whole story. 

As it was impossible to act the whole story in a school- 
room, it was divided into a number of different parts and 
the children told these. 

The first story told of the birth of the little girl on Christ- 
mas morning and of the choir boys in the church next door 
singing, “Carol, Sweetly Carol.” Then-the children sang 
this song. ‘ 

The stories were then continued until the letter from 
Uncle Jack arrived and it was read»by one of the 
pupils, 

After this the stories continued until Mrs. Ruggles 
was ready to instruct the children in manners. This 
part was played by the pupils. e. 

The rest of the story was then told. The last one, 
telling about the death of Carol, was interrupted by the 
song, ‘My Ain Countrie,” which the choir boys sang as 
she was dying. 

The story and songs are beautiful, and the play is funny, 
and the children love it. 

The entertainment can be given in about thirty-five 
or forty minutes. 

: KATHERINE KNIESE 
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A Delightful Afternoon 


ANNA MAE BRADY 


ISS JEAN, the primary teacher, was in despair. 
The superintendent had asked each room to give 


a short program the last Friday before Christmas. 

“T’m so tired of these cut and dried ‘ programs,’ 

she called to the second grade teacher, who was busily 

engaged in clipping poems from old magazines, “and, 

besides, neither the children nor I have time to work up a 
new pr os 

“Tf my children told stories as nicely as yours I’d not be 
looking for new material,” said the second grade teacher. 

Miss Jean looked thoughtful for a while. 

“Why not?” she said to herself. “TI believe they could 
do it without taking a bit of extra time for rehearsals, 
and I am sure they would enjoy it more than learning 
pieces when their minds are so full of Christmas. 

“T am going to plan it,” she said, “so it will not take one 
bit of extra time.” 

Then she sat down at her desk to write her plan for.next 
day. For drawing she wrote, “Freehand cutting of 
Pine Tree — Color Tree.” For her writing lesson she de- 
cided to have them write the invitation for the program and 
for the handwork period she wrote, “Paste tree on first 
page -of invitation.” 

The next morning she told the children of the proposed 
program and said: 

“T have decided that because you children tell stories 
and dramatize them so nicely, your friends would enjoy 
seeing you do that more than anything else. Now this is 
my plan: We have had sixteen stories so far this year, one 
for each week. I shall put the list on the board and you 
may choose one story from each month to be told and 
dramatized as our program.” 

This is the list as she gave it to them: 


September 
The Gingerbread Boy. 
The Old Woman and the Sixpence. 
Why the Sea is Salt. 
A Southern Nonsense Tale. 


October 
The Anxious Leaf. 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. 
Siegfried and Brunhilde. 
A Hallow-e’en Story. 


November 
King Midas. 
Musicians of Bremen. 
Story of the Pilgrims. 
Raggylug. 


December 
The Little Fir Tree. 
The Christmas Bells. 
A Christmas Legend. 
Story of Christ’s Birth. 


They chose “The Gingerbread Boy,” for September, 
“Siegfried and Brunhilde” for October, “Story of the Pil- 
grims,” for November, and “The Christmas Bells,” 
for December. 

Then Miss Jean said: 

“We'll finish our plans later. It is time for work now.” 

When the time for drawing came, she explained about 
the invitations and they were soon at work cutting and 
painting the tree. For handwork they folded the con- 
struction paper and pasted the tree on the first page. The 
writing was done during the writing period. 

_ For language work the next day she told the story of 
“The Gi Boy,” in her best ible manner. 
Then she chose some child to tell it and after that they 
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dramatized it. They had worked on that story for one 
week in September and had frequently repeated it, so at 
the close of the language lesson she felt that part of the 
program would be a success. 

The next day she took the story of Siegfried and instead 
of dramatizing that, she played Wagner’s interpretation 
of this story on the piano. 

Each day she took one story and at the end of the fourth 
day felt ectly satisfied with her efforts. 

She felt only one thing was lacking and she spoke of 
this to the children. 

“TI wish we could serve light refreshments,” she said. 
This was greeted with loud clapping of hands. “Let’s 
do!” “Let's do, Miss Jean!” 

“But I don’t see how we can,” she said; “everyone is 
so busy just at Christmas time.” 

“My Sister takes domestic science and maybe she’d 
help us, ” said a small boy. 

Why, of course,” said Miss Jean. “I hadn’t thought 
of the Domestic Science girls.” 

She stepped to the telephone and after a few minutes’ 
conversation said to the children: 

“Miss Lee says her girls will make us some frappe, if I 
send oranges, lemons, and pineapple.” 

Miss Jean brought her own lunch cloth and put on the 
table and the punch bowl and glasses were brought from the 
Domestic Science room. The kindergarten chairs were ar- 
ranged in a circle and as she dismissed them at noon 
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Friday, she felt that everything was as she wished it, even 
to a small bouquet on the piano. 

As the guests arrived two little girls met them at the door 
and showed them to their seats. The children were seated 
in the small chairs on the circle; at a nod from Miss Jean, a 
small boy stood up and said: 

“George is going to tell us the story of the ‘Ginger- 
bread Boy.’ 

George came and ‘stood beside Miss Jean and told the 
story remarkably well. After he had finished the same 
boy rose and said: 

‘Now, we shall play the ‘Gingerbread Boy.’” 

“T’ll be the Little Old Woman,” said one child. 

“T’ll be the Little Old Man,” said another, and so on 
until all the parts were taken. 

Another child announced the next number. 

“Alice will tell the story of ‘Siegfried.’ 
this to music. Miss Jean will play it for us. 

At the close of the Christmas story two of the children 
removed the screen and invited the guests to partake of the 
refreshments. 

The superintendent lingered until the last “Goodby”’ and 
“Merry Christmas” had been said. 

“T am proud of you and your children, Miss Jean,”’ he 
said. ‘Your program was different from any I heard this 
afternoon and your children were so well trained. You 
must have been rehearsing for some time.” 

“T have,” she said, “ever since the first day of school.”’ 


Wagner set 
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The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be. 
Oh! sing a carol joyfully 

The world’s great feast in keeping. 


For once, on a December night 
An angel held a candle bright, 
And led three wise men by its light 
To where a child was sleeping.—St. Nicholas 
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Correlated Language and Occupation 
Arranged by Rutu O. Dyer 


Little Half Chick 
LONG, long time ago, there lived in a poultry 
yard a large, handsome white hen. She had a 
brood of twelve chickens. Eleven of these were 
fluffy, fat little fowls, but the twelfth was made 
all wrong. Where the others had two legs, he had only 
one. Where the others had two wings, he had only one. 
He had one eye, one ear and half of a bill and half of a tail. 

When his mother heard the egg click and looked down in 
her nest and saw this queer looking chicken she jumped 
up in amazement crying: “ Why, you’re not a chicken at all! 
You’re just a half chick.” So ever after he went by the 
name of Little Half Chick. 

Now, strange to say, the mother hen loved Little Half 
Chick more than she did her other children, but he was a 
wayward little fowl and was sometimes just a little saucy 
to his mother. He would often run away and stay until 
she was half frantic with fear that he was lost and when she 
called he pretended not to hear, for you see he had only one 
ear and was not supposed to hear quite so well as the other 
chickens. 

One day he was playing in the cornfield when his mother 
called him. He did so love to play in this field, for he could 
jump from furrow to furrow with his one little leg, and it 
made him feel so good when he was successful and made a 
big jump without stumbling. He was having such a good 
time when his mother called that he did not answer. He 
said to himself: “She may have a nice fat worm for me, 
but if I run ever so fast some of the others will get there 
me I do and seize the prize. So I will stay here and 
Pp ay.” 

Now Little Half Chick had often heard how great and 
wonderful were the lives of the chickens who fed in the 
king’s poultry yard and he felt that if he could only go there 
he would never have another trouble. So he determined 
that he would go, and he started off, hoppity-skip, hoppity- 
skip. But when he had gone a short distance he remem- 
bered his mother at home and thought how she would 
worry when he did not come to his supper at the usual 
time. Sohe turned around, hoppity-skip, hoppity-skip, and 
went back to the poultry yard and said: “Mother, I’m 
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sick and tired of this old poultry yard. I’m going off to 
Madrid to see the king.” 

“To Madrid to see the king!” said his mother. “Why, 
you foolish chick! Madrid is many, many miles away from 
here and a whole chick couldn’t get there for many, many 
days, and you are only a half chick. Stay at home like a 
good little fowl, and when you get larger and have more 
feathers, I’ll take you to Madrid to see the king.” 

“No,” said Little Half Chick, tossing his head, “I’ve 
made up my mind and I’m going to Madrid.” So off he 
went, hoppity-skip, and did not heed his mother’s voice 
as she called and called for him to return. 

And of course she couldn’t catch him, for she was in the 
poultry yard and couldn’t get out, while he was so small 
that he could crawl under the fence. 

So Little Half Chick went on hoppity-skip, hoppity- 
skip, down the road, but he soon decided that it would 
take a life time to get to Madrid if he kept to the road. So 
he took a path which led through a field. It was a beauti- 
ful green field and a little brook ran through it. Little 
Half Chick heard the gurgle of the water and said to him- 
self: “That must be quite a river. It is making such a 
noise.” But when he came near he found that it wasn’t 
the size of the brook that caused it to make so much noise. 
It was choked with weeds and could not flow. Long be- 
fore Little Half Chick reached it he could hear its gurgle, 
gurgle, gurgle. And when he came near, it cried: “Oh, 
Little Half Chick, help me! Pull out these weeds and let 
my water flow on! Please, Little Half Chick, don’t leave 
me like this!” 

“Help you, indeed!” cried Little Half Chick, shaking 
his head“and pointing his half bill high in the air. “I 
haven’t time to help you. I’m off to Madrid to see the 
king.” 

Then hoppity-skip, hoppity-skip, went Little Half Chick 
and left the little brook all alone. 

He had not gone very far before he came to a fire in 
the woods. The fire had started in some leaves, bu 
it was going out because it needed some sticks to keep i 
alive. As Little Half Chick came near, the fire called o 
in a weak little voice: “Oh, Little Half Chick, bring me 
some sticks! Help me, or I shall die!” 
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“T’d like to see myself helping you,” said Little Half 
Chick. . “I’m going to Madrid to see the king and haven’t 
time to trouble with you.” And he flapped his little wing 
in the most insolent manner and went hoppity-skip, hoppity- 
skip, down the path. 

The next morning, as he came in sight of Madrid, he saw 
a large oak tree and he heard such a moaning and sighing 
in its branches that he stopped to see what was the cause 
of the queer noise. He found that the wind was caught 
and entangled in the limbs. 

Now when the wind found that Little Half Chick was so 
near he cried out: “Oh, Little Half Chick, you are just 
in time! Come up this tree and pull me out of these 
thick branches! Help me, Little Half Chick, please!”’ 

”You’re talking to the wrong person,” said Little Half 
Chick. “Call on some one who has more time than I. 
I’m on my way to Madrid to see the king.” And hoppity- 
skip, hoppity-skip, he went on down the road. 

He was now quite close to Madrid. So near, in fact, 
that he could see the king’s castle just ahead. “This 
must be the king’s house,” he said. “It’s hard to tell 
which is the front and which is the back of this house. 
It all looks alike.” Then as he saw a man coming down the 
steps he said: “That must be the king. I must stand up 
straight and look my very best, for I am to rule his poultry 
yard.” 

Then Little Half Chick cleared his throat and was just 
ready to say good-morning, but the sharp sound made the 
man, who was the king’s cook, look his way. When he 
saw Little Half Chick he ran towards him saying: “This 
is just what I want for the king’s dinner. I'll take it in 
and make some broth.” 

Little Half Chick started to run, hoppity-skip, hoppity- 
skip, but the cook was too fast for him and he caught him 
and put him in the pot. 

Little Half Chick didn’t like it in the pot at all, for 
it was wet and very uncomfortable. The water came up 
over his head and, try as he would, he could not keep from 
going under. So he'called: “Water! water! do not wet 
me so!” 

“Ah,” cried the water, “when I was in trouble you would 
not help me!” And it bubbled and boiled all around 
Little Half Chick. 

“Now,” thought Little Half Chick, “if the water will not 





help me I will call on the fire.” So he cried: “Fire! fire! 
do not cook me!” 

“Ah,” said the fire, “when I was in trouble you would 
not help me!” And he went on burning brighter and 
brighter. 

Just then the wind came rushing by te see what all this 
noise in the king’s kitchen was about, and when Little Half 
Chick heard it he said to himself: “Now’s my chance. 
The wind certainly will help me.” So he called: “Wind! 
Wind! come and help me!” — 

“Ah,” cried the wind, “when I was in trouble you would 
not help me! But come with me; I will do something for 
you.” 

Then the wind lifted Little Half Chick out of the pot 
and blew him around the room and out of the window. 
Up and down the street, over the houses, the wind whirled 
him until Little Half Chick cried out: “Stop! Don’t go 
so fast! I’m out of breath!” 

Then the wind set him down on the highest steeple in 
Madrid and it left him sticking to the tiptop of the steeple, 
standing on one leg with his little half bill pointed high. 
And there you will see him to-day. Little Half Chick 
always turns whichever way the wind blows. He can never 
leave the steeple, but must stay up there in the rain as well as 
in the sunshine, for this is how the first weather cock came 
to be. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION OF LITTLE HALF CHICK 


Some chalk-marks drawn on the floor may be used to 
represent the furrows in the cornfield over which Little 
Half Chick is jumping. 

The poultry yard in which the mother hen is fastened 
should be enclosed by chairs, leaving a small opening 
through which Little Half Chick and the other chickens 
pass. 

As Little Half Chick has but one leg he hops about 
hoppity-skip all the time and he also makes use of only one 
wing (arm). 

The child who represents the brook sits quietly until 
Little Half Chick approaches her, then she begins to “gurgle 
gurgle, gurgle.” . The fire, which is represented by a. small 
child in a crouching position, is almost out. The child 
raises one hand and waves it gently to and fro with a 
flickering motion to represent a slowly dying fire. The 
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child who represents the wind should be on a chair or 
table. He should move from sidt to side with a swaying 
motion and at the same time imitate the noise of the wind 
in the branches of a tree. 

When the cook captures Little Half Chick he takes him 
in the kitchen and places him under a table or between two 
chairs, which represent the pot, and the children who repre- 
sent the brook and the fire come under the table also, while 
the wind waits to one side, ready to rush in when needed. 

When Little Half Chick asks the water not to wet him, 
the child hovers over him and flings her arms over his 
head several times. The fire, too, when requested not to 
cook him, leaps up and down as if burning very brightly. 

Then the wind comes tripping in lightly and asks the 
reason for all this confusion. He takes Little Half Chick 
by the wing (arm) and lifts him out of the pot. Then he 
trips lightly around the room with him and, at last, leaves 
him on a chair, where Little Half Chick turns round and 
round mechanically, while the wind goes on his journey, 
waving a last good-by to the weather cock. 


Dramatization 
Major CHARACTERS Mrnor CHARACTERS 
Little Half Chick Cook 
Mother Hen Chickens (two) 
Brook 
Fire 
Wind 


(Mother Hen is scratching in the yard. Little Half Chick 
is playing in the field near by, jumping from furrow to furrow. 
The other eleven chickens are scattered around, scratching and 
picking, here and there.) 


Mother (finding a worm) Chuck! chuck! chuck! (The 
eleven chickens hastened to share worm.) 

Mother Little Half Chick! Little Half Chick! 

Little Half Chick (pausing in his play and listening) Sh 
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may have a nice fat worm for me. But if I run ever so 
fast some of the others will get there before I do and seize 
the prize, so I will stay here and play. (Resumes his play. 
continues for a while, and then stops abruptly.) It certainly 
is dull here. Everything is always the same and we never 
find very many worms. I’m just as tired as I can be of 
this old place. I’ve heard that the fowls in the king’s 
poultry yard live high. I believe I was made to rule a 
poultry yard such as the king would have, so I think I'll go 
off to Madrid and see the king (hops off on one foot a short 
distance, then stops abruptly) I ought not to go off like 
this without telling Mother good-by. When supper-time 
comes and_she can’t find me, she will be worried. I guess 
I'd better go back and see her first. 


(Little Half Chick turns and hops back to the poultry yard 
where he finds his mother.) 


Mother Where have you been, Little Half Chick? 
I have been looking everywhere for you. 

Little Half Chick I’ve been playing in the cornfield. 
You know I have only one ear and can’t always hear you 
when you call. 

Mother You're very naughty, Little Half Chick, and | 
shall have to fasten you up if you do not mind me better. _ 

Little Half Chick (tossing his head) Fasten me up, in- 
deed! I’m sick and tired of this old poultry yard. I’m 
going off to Madrid to see the king. , 

Mother To Madrid to see the king! Why, you foolish 
little chick! Madrid is many, many miles away from 
here and a whole chick couldn’t get there for a great many 
days and you are only a half chick. (Strokes Little Half 
Chick’s feathers gently.) Stay at home like a good little 
fowl and when you get larger and have more feathers, 
I'll take you to Madrid to see the king. ; 

Little Half Chick (stamping his foot impatiently) No, 
I’ve made up my mind and I’m going to Madrid. 


(Little Half Chick turns and hops off.) 
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Mother Little Half Chick, come back! Come back, and 
T’ll find you a nice fat worm! 


(Mother runs to the fence and tries to get out, but finally 
gives up in despair.) 

Little Half Chick (stopping in the middle of the road) 1 
believe it would take me a life-time to get to Madrid if I 
kept on this road. There’s a path that leads through a 
field —I think I'll try that. (Turns and goes through the 
field. After hopping a short distance he hears the gurgle of 
water, stops and listens.) It must be quite a river, it’s 
making such a noise. (Walks on until he comes to a brook 
and then stops.) It’s nothing but a little brook, after all. 
But it’s all stopped up with weeds. That’s why it’s making 
such a noise. 

Brook Oh, Little Half Chick, help me! Pull out these 
weeds ‘and let my water flow on! Please, Little Half 
Chick! Don’t leave me like this! 

Little Half Chick (holding his head high) Help you in- 
deed! I haven’t time to help you. I’m off to Madrid to 
see the king. 

(Little Half Chick hops on. After going a short distance, 
he smells smoke.) 


Little Half Chick (sniffing the air) I do believe I smell 
smoke. I wonder what is burning. (Hops on and comes to 
a fire, where he stops.) Why, here is the fire; but it seems 
to be all smoke. It is almost out. 

Fire Oh, Little Half Chick, bring me some sticks! 
Help me or I shall die! 

Little Half Chick I'd like to see myself helping you. 
I’m going to Madrid to see the king and haven’t time to 
trouble with you. (Flaps his wings in an insolent manner 
and hops on down the path until he comes to a large oak tree, 
where he hears a queer noise in the branches.) 1 wonder what 
that queer noise is (stops and examines tree). Oh, I see! 
The wind seems to be caught in the limbs. They certainly 
are very thick. ° 

Wind Oh, Little Half Chick, you are just in time! 
Come up this tree and pull me out of these thick branches! 
Help me, Little Half Chick, please! 

Little Half Chick You're talking to the wrong person. 
Call on some one who has more time than I. I’m on my 
way to Madrid to see the king. 


(Little Half Chick hops on down the road.) 


Little Half Chick (coming in sight of Madrid) I’m getting 
very near the city now. I'll soon be at the king’s house. 
(Sees the castle close by.) This must be the king’s house. 
Tt’s hard to tell which is the front and which is the back of 
‘this house. It all looks alike. 


(The cook comes down the step and walks towards Little 
Half Chick.) 

Little Half Chick That must be the king (straighten up). 
I must stand up straight and look my very best, for I am 
to rule the king’s poultry yard. 


(Little Half Chick clears his throat. The noise attracts 
the cook’s attention and he discovers the fowl.) 


Cook (running towards Little Half Chick) This is just 
what I want for the king’s dinner. I'll take it in and make 
some broth. 


(Little Half Chick starts to run away, but the cook catches 
him and takes him into the kitchen where he puts him in a pot.) 


Little Half Chick (struggling in the pot) I don’t like it in 
here at all. It’s so wet and uncomfortable. When I think 
I’m on top I go right under. I will call to the water and 
perhaps it will help me. (Calls loudly.) Water! Water! 
Do not wet me so! 

Water (bubbling and boiling harder and harder than ever) 
Ah! when I was in trouble you would not help me! 

Little Half Chick Well, if the water will not help me, I 
will call on the fire. (Calls loudly.) Fire! Fire! Do not 
cook me! 

Fire (leaping up higher than ever) Ah! when I was in 
trouble you would not help me! 
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(Wind rushes in by the pot where Little Half Chick is boil- 
ing.) 

Wind What is all this noise about in here? 

Litile Half Chick (to himself) Now’s my chance. The 
wind certainly will help me. (Calls loudly) Wind! Wind! 
Come, and help me! 

Wind Ah, when I was in trouble you would not help 
me! But come with me. I will do something for you. 


(The Wind lifts Little Half Chick from the pot and blows 
him around the room and out the windows; then up and 
down the street and over the houses.) 


Little Half Chick Stop! Don’t go so fast! I’m out of 
breath! 

Wind (placing him on a high steeple) 1 will place youzon 
this high steeple and you will stand on one leg forever 
You will always keep your little bill pointed high and: 
whichever way the wind blows you will turn. You have 
to stay here in the rain as well as in the sunshine and people 
will call you a weathercock. 


(Wind waves his hands and leaves Little Half Chick. 
Little Half Chick turns round and round mechanically.) 


Sand-Table Demonstration 


This is another story the whole of which can be demon- 
strated on the sand-table. 

There are three distinct scenes. The first centers 
around the barnyard, the second around the castle, and 
the third shows the ultimate end of Little Half Chick. 

This first is a very simple scene and the right side of the 
sand-table can be devoted to it. It will be necessary 





How the First Weather Vane Came to Be 
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to construct a barn from paper for the barnyard scene. 
The land surrounding this should be fenced in. A woven 
fence made from 5” sticks, such as the children use in 
their number work, will be very effective. There should 
be numerous fowls in the barnyard: ducks, chickens, 
turkeys and even chattering guineas. Here also is seen the 
mother hen and her eleven fluffy, fat little fowls. These 
can be cut from paper so as to stand alone. There should 
be several trees in the barnyard — small twigs from box- 
wood trees will answer for these. 

The cornfield in which Little Half Chick is playing is to 
the left of the barnyard and should be laid off in furrows. 
Tiny ends of boxwood twigs will represent the growing 
corn. Here we find Little Half Chick with his one leg, 
one wing, and half bill, jumping from furrow to furrow. 
Little Half Chick is also cut from paper so as to stand alone. 

The second scene should be placed on a line with the barn 
at the center of the back of the sand-table. 

The castle should be built of clay bricks; which the 
children can easily mold. Convenient dimensions for the 
bricks are 2}” long by 1}” wide by ?” thick. 

The tower should be built first. It should be built while 
the bricks are still soft, so they can be pressed into shape 
and made to come nearer the center of the tower as it nears 
the top. 

The tower should be 7” in diameter at the base and 
4” at the top and the clay structure should be 12” high. 

The top of the tower should be covered by a flat piece 
of cardboard, which fits the opening, and this should be 
surmounted by a paper cone cut from gray construction 
paper to represent slate. 

To the left side of the tower can be built the other part 
of the castle. This also should be built of the moist 
bricks, and should be rectangular in shape, 9” x 7”. ‘This 
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should keep the same dimensions all the way up for 8”. 
The roof of this should be a slanting roof 5” high. This 
should also be made of gray construction paper to 
represent slate. 

The steps of the castle, which extend all across the rec- 
tangular portion, should be built of dried clay bricks laid 
in rows. The first row being three bricks thick, the second, 
two, and the third, one. 

A paper cutting of a cook dressed in his long white apron 
and his white cap should be placed on the steps of the castle. 
His coat and trousers should be colored with black ink, for 
he is the king’s cook and should be perfectly attired. 

Little Half Chick is in the road in front of the castle, 
standing on one leg, with his little half bill pointed high. 

From the barnyard to the town hall, which makes the 
last scene, is a winding road which leads by the castle. 
This can be marked on the sand table by dry, white sand. 

The last scene is a very simple one. On a line with the 
castle and built in the left-hand corner of the table is a 
tall building made of clay bricks. 

This building should not be as imposing as the castle 
and can be very effectively built in a rectangular shape 
7” long, 5” wide and 7” high. This should be surmounted 
by a very high steeple, cut from gray construction paper. 
The steeple should be 12” high. On top of this steeple 
is placed a weather vane cut from stiff cardboard. Here, 
too, we find Little Half Chick, for he stands upon the tiptop 
of the weather vane and tells us at all hours the direction 
of the wind, for he is the first weather cock. 

Two rows of dry clay bricks laid so as to form a rec- 
tangle 7” x 5”, will form a floor to the porch of this build- 
ing and four rolled paper columns 6” high, will make ex- 
cellent pillars. Plain white drawing paper can be used for 
this. 





Christmas Day is Coming 
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Babies of the 
ALIce E. 


(For any number of children — girls, with long braids, white aprons 
tied around waists, little shawls worn cornerwise; boys in short 
jackets, long trousers, flat caps with broad front-pieces; all in clumsy 
shoes, as Germans. They carry and present the Christmas Tree, 
trimmed and ready for lighting. At close of verses, any older person 
may light Tree, setting alight also a twig to give fragrance, and |the 
little “Germans” may lead the school in singing “Holy Night,”’ or any 
other appropriate Christmas hymn.) 


From the Land, where, on Holy Night, setting ablaze 
A sprig of the fir-tree, our songs we all raise, 
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World IV 


ALLEN 


The Land where, it seems, Christmas loves best to be — 

The beautiful Rhine Land far over the sea. 

Decked with silver and gold, such as Wise Men once 
brought, 


And with tapers whose gleams from the Star have been 
caught, 

Brimful of good wishes and sparkling with glee, 

Now Germany sends you the bright Christmas Tree! 





Rose Blossom 
VERONICA REILLY 


UTSIDE of old Mr, Randall’s bookshop, Rebecca 
paused. There in the window, amid the display 
of Christmas toys and books and holly-covered 
boxes of stationery, was a beautiful doll, just such 

a splendid, golden-haired, smiling-eyed doll as Rebecca 
had for months dreamed of owning. 

She wore a daintily fashioned dress of pink silk, and on 
her head was a little pink lace-trimmed hat, from under 
which her golden curls peeped, and her pretty blue eyes 
smiled straight into Rebecca’s dreamy brown ones. 

“Rose,” whispered Rebecca. “That’s what I'd call 
you. No, Rose Blossom would be nicer. You are so sweet 
and lovely and you ought to have a really grand name.” 

Rebecca Brownley was a dreamy little girl who some- 
times forgot where she was and talked out loud to the 
things that interested her, just as if they could understand. 
She stretched out her arms toward the pretty little figure, but 
they came in contact with the cold glass of the shop window, 
and then Rebecca knew it was not her dream doll at all. 
It was only one of Mr. Randall’s Christmas displays, which 
was in the window for sale, and would perhaps be bought 
later by some lady for her little daughter — some lady who 
had a great deal more money than Rebecca’s mother 
had. 

She sighed and her brown eyes grew a little bit misty. 
Mr. Randall came to the window and nodded and smiled 
to her. Rebecca nodded back, and then remembering 
that the school bell had rung and that it was past 8: 30, she 
cast a last lingering glance at the lovely Rose Blossom, 
and hurried on. 

It was dreadful to be so poor at Christmas time when 
the shop windows held such lovely and beautiful things. 
And there was such a lonely, “left-out-of-things”’ feeling 
in Rebecca’s heart. She could have no share in those 


lovely secrets about presents and parties, of which the 
other little girls whispered continually. 

That very morning, while Miss Benton was putting 
figures upon the blackboard, with her back to the class, 
Rebecca. overheard a whispered conversation between 
Crissy Barker and Janet Temple who sat just ahead. Of 
course Crissy and Janet should have been studying, they 
were both stupid at spelling and numbers, but Rebecca 
could not help feeling just a little bit envious. It seemed 
as if the loveliest things always happened to Crissy and 
Janet. 

“Do you know,” whispered Crissy, “ Aunt Bess is coming 
to spend Christmas at our house, and she is going to bring 
a surprise box from New York. I’m most sure there’ll be a 
beautiful new doll for me, because Aunt Bess always brings 
me a doll.” 

“And if she does,” returned Janet, “you must bring her 
to my doll party. Mother says I may have a party during 
the holidays, and I’m going to invite all the girls in our 
class, and everyone must bring their newest and prettiest 
doll.” 

Rebecca gasped. Suppose Janet asked her? She had 
once been invited to the Temple nursery, where she saw 
Janet’s display of dolls, a dozen or more, all beautifully 
dressed, and since then she had never felt exactly happy 
when she played with “Alice,” her one battered china 
possession. And it would never do to take Alice to a 
fashionable doll party. 

All the morning she tried hard to keep her thoughts on 
her lessons, but now and then they would fly off to the 
little corner bookstore, where Rose Blossom sat in state 
among the holly boxes and Christmas books. 

When she passed the little store on her way home that 
evening the doll was gone! The tears came to her eyes and 
she had to fight hard to keep from crying. It made her 
dreadfully unhappy to think of Rose Blossom being owned 
by anyone but herself, and yet she knew it must be. 
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At home she found her little brother Charlie at the sitting 
room window, which faced the street, watching something 
with very much interest. At the top of Jackson Hill the 
boys, just out of school, were gathering with their sleds. 
The heavy snow which had fallen several days before was 
smooth and hard and coasting was splendid. The boys 
seemed to be having a great deal of fun. Together they 
watched them for a while in silence. 

“Oh, ain’t that red sled of Johnny Brown’s a dandy!” 
Charlie exclaimed at last. 

“Say ‘isn’t,’ Charlie,” corrected Rebecca gently. 

“Well, isn’t it a dandy!” Then he whispered, “Re- 
becca, do you think Santa Claus would bring me a sled like 
that?” 

“T don’t know, Charlie. Maybe he will,’ she added 
hopefully. In her heart she felt very uncertain and doubt- 
ful about it. 

It seemed as if Santa Claus knew how poor they were, 
for he always brought useful gifts, warm shoes and gloves 
and things that they really needed. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t it be lovely,” thought Rebecca, “if Santa 
would make a mistake this Christmas and bring me a doll 
like Rose Blossom and Charlie a sled like Johnny Brown’s.”’ 

The next morning after Miss Benton had called the roll, 
she made the announcement that Mr. Randall had offered 
two prizes, one for the boys and another for the girls, to be 
given for the best work in the primary department before 
school closed for the holidays. 

““And remember, children, there are just two more 
weeks,”’ she said. 

Mr. Randall very often gave prizes, usually books. He 
had once been a teacher in Lincoln School when he was a 
young man, years and years ago, it must have been, for 
he was a very old man now. 

The days slipped by and the interest and excitement 
grew in Miss Benton’s room. Some of the children made 
an effort to win Mr. Randall’s prizes, but the most of them 
were so taken up with other things that they forgot. Crissy 
and Janet still whispered their. secrets and blundered more 
and more with their lessons. 

Rebecca ‘studied harder than ever, mostly to forget’Rose 
Blossom and the loneliness she felt. She, too, had almost 
forgotten Mr. Randall’s prizes when the day for closing 
came. 

The lessons for the afternoon were over and Miss Benton 
had taken out her reports and was looking them over. 
Every one was happy, it seemed to Rebecca, and she won- 
dered why she could not feel that spirit of peace and joy 
Miss Benton said they should all have for the great feast. 
day of Christmas. 

She was so busy wondering that she was quite surprised 
to hear her name called, and to see Miss Benton holding 
toward her the same — yes, it was the very same little 
Rose Blossom who had smiled at her from Mr. Randall’s 
bookstore window that morning two weeks ago. She was 
too dazed to move for a minute, and even when Miss Benton 
came down the aisle and placed the doll in her arms, she 
asked unbelievingly, “Is she really and truly mine, Miss 
Benton?” 

“Yes, dear. She is really yours,” Miss Benton answered 
with a loving smile. 

The next minute they were dismissed and Rebecca was 
the centre of an admiring little group of girls, and Janet 
Temple was whispering in her ear, “I want you to come 
to my Christmas party, Rebecca, and bring your doll.” 

She put on her wraps and started home, Rose Blossom 
in her arms, carefully protected from the falling snow. 
Outside of Mr. Randall’s bookshop she paused again, for 
there in the window where Rose Blossom had once sat was 
a pretty red sled, just the sort of red sled Charlie wanted so 
badly. Rebecca felt a lump rise in her throat. She had 
Rose Blossom now and Charlie had nothing. Her unselfish 
little heart could not bear to have it so. 

A sudden thought flashed through her mind. Would 
Mr. Randall exchange Rose Blossom for that red sled? 
It was heart-breaking to part with her beautiful gift, but 
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Rebecca loved Charlie far more than all the dolls in the 
world. She entered the store and shyly asked Mr. Randall 
if he would make the exchange. 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Randall in surprise. “Give 
up that fine doll for a red sled?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rebecca. “If you please, I’d like it.” 

Mr. Randall nodded his head and studied Rebecca for a 
minute in his droll, funny way. 

“Well! Well! So there’s a little brother at home 
who would like a red sled. Is that so, Rebecca?” 

Rebecca said it was and wondered how he knew, 

“Ah, I see!’’ He nodded his gray head again as if he 
understood, and taking Rose Blossom from her wrappings, 
placed her once more in the window. 

Then he took the red sled, carefully wrapped it in brown 
paper and gave it to Rebecca to carry home. The tears 
blinded her eyes as she left the little store, and she did not 
see Miss Benton who was about to enter. 

* Miss*Benton looked at the doll in the window and then 
at Mr. Randall. 

“So Rebecca didn’t care for her doll!’’ she exclaimed in 
surprise. 

“Care for it!” echoed the old store-keeper. “Indeed, 
you’re mistaken! It’s not every little girl who would give 
up a doll like that to make a small brother happy.” He 
smiled and then added, “But Rebecca shall have her doll. 
after all.” 

Christmas morning dawned and Rebecca tiptoed out of 
bed early, into the shabby old sitting room where their 
stockings hung from the mantel. She wanted to be there 
to see Charlie’s surprise and joy when he discovered his 
red sled among the Christmas presents. In the dim light 
she saw something that made her heart leap. She drew 
closer and found that it was Rose Blossom; yes, really and 
truly, her own dear Rose Blossom, from whom she thought 
she had parted forever. 

Perhaps no one knew it or would have believed it, but 
Rebecca Brownley was the happiest little girl in all the 
big city that Christmas morning. 





Reproduction Stories for Little 
Folks 


AticE Cook FULLER 


For December 
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Jamie and Mary had no money with which to buy 
Christmas gifts for Mother, or Father, or even for baby 
David. 

“What shall we do?” wondered Mary. 

“T know,” declared Jamie, joyfully. ‘Let us go to the 
wood and gather holly. Mother will help us make it into 
wreaths. We might sell them to people who cannot gather 
it for themselves.” 

“That will be lovely,” said Mary happily, as she gave 
her brother a good hug. It will make other people so 
cheerful, and it will make us happy, too.” 

And it did. 

CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is a splendid birthday. It is the time when 
we all want to be happy. It is the time to make other 
people happy. Really, making other people happy is the 
way to be happy one’s self. 


THE PAINTED WINDOW 


“Oh, dear!” said Mary as she watched the snow falling. 
“Tt seems as though I hate to see the ground covered with 
snow. I am so tired looking at it!” 

The next morning she ran to the window to look out. 
It seemed queer. She could see blue sky out of the top 
of the window-pane, but she could not see any snow. 
What do you think had happened? 

Jack Frost had painted a beautiful frost-picture all over 
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the window. It was a picture of summer brooks, tall, 
leaf-covered trees, palm trees and willows just as they look 
in summer. Marion forgot the snow in trying to find the 
fairy that belonged in the fairy-castle in the picture. 


A New Kunp or SEED 


Bobbie had heard that nuts grew on trees. He knew that 
the nuts were the seeds of the tree. 

At Christmas time Bobbie’s mamma found him planting 
a bright silver ball from the Christmas tree. 

“Why do you bury the pretty ball in the ground?” 
his mother asked. 

“I’m planting the seed of the Christmas tree,” said 
Bobbie. 

Do you think it would grow? 


A Birp’s CHRISTMAS TREE 


The people of Norway give a Christmas gift to the birds. 
Each family puts a sheaf of wheat on the barn, for the birds 
to feast upon. Some of the children in our country tie 
scraps of meat to the Christmas tree when they put it out- 
of-doors. The birds like the meat very much. It is good 
to be thoughtful of our little feathered friends. 


SPREADING HAPPINESS 


Helen and Rob went coasting one bright day in Decem- 
ber. Little Martha was at the top of the hill, though she 
had no sled. 

“Let us take turns taking Martha down on our sled,”’ 
said Rob. 

“That will be jolly,” answered Helen. 

So these two happy little folks gave a happy morning 
to their little friend. 

Indeed, Martha had such a merry time that she ran home 
at lunch time, and helped Mother with the care of Baby 
Brother, who was fretful. She made the little fellow laugh 
and crow. 

Mother was so pleased and cheered that she hurried 
through her work, and then while she rocked Baby Brother 
to sleep, she told a fine Christmas story to her little daugh- 
ter. 

You see, happiness spreads if you give it the least little 
bit of a chance. 


THE DISCONTENTED Fir TREE 


There was once a pretty little fir tree who thought him- 
self very unhappy. He sighed because he could see so 
little from where he stood, and yet the large trees about 
him were taken away by men. He thought these large 
trees must have a fine time travelling around the world. 

One snowy day, when he was sighing and worrying be- 
cause he was neglected and unhappy, a man came with a 
sled and a sharp axe. 

The man cut down the little fir and carried it away on 
his sled. It was set up in a fine big parlor, and strings of 
gilt balls, strings of popcorn and cranberries, and many 
shining, beautiful ornaments were placed upon it. Then 
candles were put on the branches and lovely gifts were 
hung there, also. 

The fir tree could see himself in the large mirrors in the 
room, just as he used to see himself in the lake. He became 
very vain. The next day the children and grown people 
all gathered abouthim. His candles were lighted and every- 
one exclaimed what.a beautiful tree he was. 

Soon a queer. little man came in. He had a red face 
as though he was much in the cold. He had a long, white 
beard; queer, fur-trimmed clothes; and a hearty, jolly 
laugh. 

He took the beautiful gifts from the tree and gave them 
to the people. Then the children stripped off the corn 
and candies. They danced about the tree and sang. 

The next morning the tree was set out in the yard, 
stripped of all its fine clothes. It was only when the’ash 
man came along and took the tree, that it began to wonder 
if it had not better have stayed in the forest. The ash 
man cut the tree up into wood for his old cracked stove, 
and while it burned the little tree thought that it had 
not known how lucky it was to be in the forest, in the fresh, 
free air, before it became a Christmas tree. 
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“By proper instruction and care of the 
mouth from 50 to 75% of the ills among 
school children will be eliminated,” says a 
writer in the Dental Cosmos. 


This is amply borne out by the testimony 
of the teachers and principals of many a 
school where Oral Hygiene is taught. The 
children are reported in better condition 
mentally and physically. 


To help you in this work in your school 
you have the services of 













We will 
send you, 
as we have to thou- 
sands of teachers in the past, 


FREE TRIAL TUBES 


of this efficient and delicious cream, and Pledge 
Cards bearing suggestions for the care of 
the teeth. 


You will find this educational material very 
helpful because it offers a direct object-lesson 
with which to emphasize your talks on Hygiene. 


Whether or not you took advantage of our 
offer last year we want you to have this help 
for your this year’s class. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON TODAY — THERE IS NO EXPENSE. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 
Number of Scholars.......... CE aah hneiidibdy schas osbes 
PEE OE DOE 6c Duke 1:0 v0 0s odd eKaneecdas te dkctercceciin 


If there is no Express Office in your town, write here accurate 
express shipping address ..............+-.-. ocr eccescceees 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


In praying and praising, in giving and receiving, 

In eating and drinking, in singing and making merry, 

In parents’ gladness and in children’s mirth, 

In dear memories of those who have departed, 

In good comradeship with those who are here, 

In kind wishes for those who are away, 

In parient waiting, sweet contentment, generous cheer, 

God bless us every one, this day, with the blessing of Jesus. 
—Henry Van Dyke 





Christmas is the one time when we all, big and little, 
want to “make things.” We sometimes sigh, however, 
over the array of pin trays and calendars, and wish that 
we might keep the symbolic meaning of Christmas more 
in evidence both for ourselves and for the children. Why 
not this year try the plan used in the Frances W. Parker 
school of ‘Chicago, with gratifying results? The work shop 
of the school is turned into a.Santa Claus annex shop, 
whither are sent all the dilapidated toys, dolls, games, 
and books that the children could eollect at home and with 
which they were willing to part. These are carefully 
looked over and such as are worth repair or refurbishing 
are labelled with tags printed by the upper grade children, 
stating just what repairs are needed. At the regular hours 
for hard work the children are assigned different tools in 
the work shop and are also allowed to work out of hours. 
The upper grade pupils act as inspectors and advisors, so 
that all the children have a part in this co-operative 
labor. In addition to the repairing some of the grades 
make games, Noah’s Arks, etc. When the work is all fin- 
ished the articles are sent to hospitals, college settlements, 
etc. 

Of course much that is done in a school of this kind, 
with perfect equipment and a large corps of teachers; is 
impossible to teachers who must work under different 
conditions, but such a plan as this can be adapted to almost 
any needs and it is surely interesting and profitable for 
teachers and pupils to work together in this way for a 
definite purpose. 





In an early issue we shall publish an illustrated article 
showing how a clever primary teacher made effective use 
of moving pictures in teaching English to little children, 
and how, incidentally, she brought the school and the parents 
into closer social relations. Since the moving picture show 
is invading even the country and since children take to it 
like ducks to water, the schools that seize upon it and put 
it to legitimate use are safe-guarding their pupils in the best 
possible way against the cheap and trashy show. We 
fight dime novels and bad plays with good stories and 
wholesome drama; we must employ the same methods 
with the moving pictures —for they have obviously come 
to stay and they undoubtedly have an immense educa- 
tional value, legitimately used. 


It has taken the world a long time to awaken to the fact 
that the school should be a workshop, not a mere place in 
which to hear recitations. Indeed, even now we are not 
realizing the fact as we ought save here and there, in places 
especially formed for one reason or another. While many 
of the functions of the one time home seem to have defi- 
nitely passed over to the school, the latter is not yet ade- 
quate to perform them. In this connection it iS interest- 
ing to read what a comparatively new town, like Gary, 
Indiana, is doing to solve the problem. 

“Four separate and distinct places are provided for the 
child,” says Superintendent Wirt. “First, class-rooms 
and libraries, where the child can study books and recite 
from books; second, playgrounds, gymnasiums, and swim- 
ming pools, where the child can play and secure a general 
physical training; third, shops, gardens, drawing-rooms, 
and laboratories where the child can work and learn to do 
efficiently many things by doing them; fourth, an audi 
torium, where by lectures, recitals, dramatizations, phono- 
graph, ‘player- -piano, stereopticon lantern, and motion pic 
tures the visual and auditory education of the child may 
be done efficiently.” 

In order that such a plant may be used to its utmost 
capacity, classes are so arranged that different sets of 
children are in the four separate departments all of the 
time. By this plan the new school accommodates five 
times as many children at a per capita cost of only fifty 
per cent of that of the traditional study class-room school. 
By this plan, too, extra teachers and special supervision 
are eliminated, thus further reducing the cost. 

“A much more important feature of the new school,” adds 
Mr. Wirt, “is that the children want to go to such a school 
every day in the year and 8 to 10 hours each day. The 
universal problem of keeping the children in school has been 
solved. The school provides a real life, so that the child 
wants to educate himself at the very moment that he has 
the opportunity. The play impulse is transformed into a 
work impulse, so that the real pleasure is experienced in 
work; the school life creates a need and desire for the 
academic and cultural work of the school. There is no 
attempt to remove the difficulties. The supposed distaste- 
ful work of the school is not sugar-coated with sentimental- 
ism. The wasted time and the misdirected energy of the 
street and alley are utilized to awaken ambition, develop 
initiative, and create power in the child, so that he can 
find real joy in the mastery of difficulties. The child is 
busily and actively engaged the year round educating 
himself.” 





Will some of our readers come to the assistance of this 
teacher? “I do not understand,” she writes, “the use 
of ‘the cut-out pictures, like those illustrating the story of 
Cinderella, given in Primary Epucation.” Perhaps 
there are others teachers who see no possibilities in scissors 
— and silhouette pictures. Will not some one help 
them 
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= 
Assembly in the Auditorium of Public School, No. 147 (Girls), Brooklyn, N. Y. —— 
Each class takes its turn in selecting the records to be enjoyed at assembly. —— 
e fact The composers and artists represented are studied. Each record is intro- —— 
sco i duced by a pupil who speaks briefly upon some theme suggested by the music. — 
In 3 
e not ~ ~ —- 
ee New York City Public Schools = 
many = = 
wi endorse and adopt the Victor = 
ade- The fact that the largest public school system in the world has in |= 
ead this manner shown its appreciation of the value of the Victor as a broad, | = 
- general, systematic help in education, is of the utmost importance tothe |= 
r the entire American public school system, to your school, to your classroom, |S 
‘ooms to YOU. — 
pene Dr Frank Rix, Supervisor of Music in Greater New York, was so. | = 
‘am impressed with the perfection of the Victor and the special educational |= 
aaa records, and their adaptation for classroom, assembly, calisthenic, folk- | = 
to do dance and playground work, that he recommended the adoption of the | E& 
audi- Victor to the Superintendent’s Committee on Supplies. == 
10no- They endorsed Dr Rix’s recommendation to the Board of Superintendents, 
| pic- who in turn forwarded the recommendation to the Board of Education, with the 
may result that the Board placed the Victor on the list of supplies and appropriated — 
nearly six thousand dollars for immediate use along this line. —_ 
o—r It is only a question of time before there will be a Victor in every school in a 
ts ol the United States. There’s no better time than NOW for you to take the first steps = 
om toward getting the benefit of the Victor in YOUR SCHOOL. — 
ive _ 4 
- ty Music study in the High School = 
Oo!. —— 
ision The Victor is an invaluable adjunct to chorus work, and the course of study in — 
Music History and Appreciation— What We Hear in Music’’—which we have — 
adds prepared, illustrated at every point by Victor Records, gives such a clear and thor- — 
‘hool ough understanding of the subject as is possible in no other way. Write today for = 
The the prospectus outlining the full four-years’ course. == 
heen e Special Orchestral Records are another Victor innovation—the ideal = 
child method of teaching orchestration. They give the tone color of each instrument, then — 
» has each group of instruments, and finally the music of the entire orchestra. — 
to a Doesn’t all this show you the value of the Victor—prove the need of it in your school? The —4 
“e most convincing demonstration is to try the Victor right in your classroom—a matter which any = 
‘din Victor dealer will gladly arrange upon request. — 
the Write today for full information to the — 
in ‘ Public School Educational Department = 
ort Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. — 
; the The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. — 
relop —— 
can = 
iting ‘ * i. 
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. You can't do any better for the children 
or for yourselves than to subscribe for 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The paper aims to develop in its readers all the 
essentials to well-rounded manhood and woman- 
hood — physical, mental and moral. 


The Making of Men 


A series of articles by men who have achieved some- 
thing in the world, and who point out some of the 
sign-posts on the path to honorable success. 



























THE MAKING OF A LAWYER, Gevernor Harmen of Ohio 
THE MAKING MI La of Massachusetts 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT ounetaees Meicrreenere 
: THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST. Talcott Williams 
COUPON Sites clita Padnies Sthadidt Season 
3 bscri THE MAKING AN INVENTO! Hudson Maxim 
eee ee cetes ge anton aie onoae THE MAKING OF A DOCTOR, William M. Polk, M.D. 
7) with $2.00 for the 52 issues of The Youth’s THE MAKING OF A BUSINESS MAN, Theodore N. Vail 
= Companion in 1913 will receive President of the Western Union Telegraph Company 


SIZSZ 


1, All. the issues for the compeining wooks of 1912 free, Send for Announcement telling of some of the 250 stories, the 
ny ag Neng sharon serials, the articles by famous men and women, the departments 















£ 2. The Gouin I he tment grawinte Bi ver sent for boys, for girls, for the family, in the 1913 volume. 
i to Companion readers. mn extra copy goes 
NZ cwery one making 0 ot compar pell THE COMPANION WINDOW TRANSPARENCY 
| 3. Toit_tome fours of companionship with the wiss, AND CALENDAR FOR 1913. 
= tespising ond the Se less than Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1913 will receive as a gift 








this exquisite novelty—a Transparency to hang in the window or in front of 
alighted lamp. Through it the li shines softly, illuminating the design— 


ht 
The Y uth *s Comp . Boston, Mass. a figure of Autumn laden with Euite; and all around, wreathed in purple 


clusters of grapes and green foliage, is the circle of the months. 
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A Trip to Washington 


Teacher’s Christmas Holiday Tour 


From New York 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1912 


fom New Yok, DLO $14: BIS notarselectea 
Proportionate Fares from Other Points 
THREE DAY TRIP ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 


Visiting all the principal points of interest at the National Capital. 
Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket Agents, or 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent 
No. 5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


























Pennsylvania Railroad 
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“S5ONE ANOTHER 


A Christmas Pie 


It was the last day of school before Christmas vacation, 
and yet in Miss Atherton’s room there was none of the 
usual excitement. There were unmistakable signs of the 
season about the room, for Santa himself beamed down 
from the blackboard and a wreath of holly surrounded the 
Honor Roll, but still the children wondered a bit, for there 
had been no preparation for an entertainment, no hurry- 
scurry over Christmas calendars, or bookmarks, nothing 
but the usual everyday work. What did it mean? Miss 
Atherton looked as quiet and smiling as usual, there wasn’t 
the sign of a twinkle in her eye even when she distributed 
neat little cardboard tags to each one of the class, and gave 
directions for their decoration during busy- -work period. 
Each tag had outlined upon one side a sprig of holly; 
this was to be properly colored. On the other side each 
tag was to contain a number combination without its 
answer. The list was upon the board, one combination was 
assigned to each pupil. A red ribbon was to be slipped 
through the hole at one end, and then the tag was to be 
placed upon Miss Atherton’s desk. The children worked 
busily, and before noon all the tags were finished. 

When the children returned for the afternoon session, 
excitement pervaded the air, for a mysterious screen cut 
off the corner of the room, and Miss Atherton’s eyes were 
twinkling. Something surely was going to happen! A 
Christmas song, a Christmas story read by Miss Atherton, 
and then It happened! Miss Atherton removed the screen 
and there in the corner upon a table, the children saw a 
huge pie! -It was only a big, shallow basket covered with 
Manila paper, and tinted here and there by Miss Ather- 
ton’s skillful brush, but to the children it looked real 
enough. A large card standing upon the table behind 
the pie bore the verse — 


Little Jack Horner sat n the corner 
Eating his Christmas pie; 

He stuck in his thumb and pulled out a plum. 
And said, “What a good boy am I!” 





. works a little to get his share.” 





So it was a pie sure enough! But what were thos 
familiar looking tags which hung all around the edge of th 
pie. What was inside the pie? 

Miss Atherton stood by the table smiling down at th: 
eager, questioning faces. 

“T wonder how many Jack Horners there are in thi 
room,” she said. 

Every hand was raised promptly. 

“T thought so!” laughed Miss Atherton. “Well, thi 
pie is for youall. But I think it will taste better if each on 
She bent over and 
lifting the top crust (a separate lid made of a pasteboar: 
disk), peeped into the pie. “Yes, there is something tic: 
to each one of these tags. Who will be the first to try fo 
his plum?” 

Little Jack was the first to attack the pie. With his 
eyes closed, he chose his tag, which bore the combination, 
8+7= 

“Fifteen,” answered Jack, promptly, and then to his 
delight he was allowed to pull out his plum, which proved 
to be a plump little bag of Christmas goodies. With shin 
ing eyes he took his seat, and the next Jack Horner took his 
place. 

And so the game went on. Those who failed were a! 
lowed to go to the end of the line and try again. Befor: 
long all had their plums, and, after singing another song, 
they were dismissed. 

Miss Atherton stood at the window watching them as they 
skipped down the steps tasting their plums as they went. 

Mary ELLertTon 





The Story of Piccola 


Piccola lived in France. Her mother was very poor 
so she could not have any Christmas. But Piccola thought 
Santa Claus would surely put something in her shoe. And 
the next morning, what do you think she found? A poor 
little bird was inside. Piccola was very happy now, and she 
loved the little bird. B. W. 
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La the posession of MESSRS. A. @ F. PEARS, Lit. 


The celebrated painting by SIR JOUN MILLAIS, gagt.. B. 4 J « BUBBLES ” 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Beautifies the complexion, keeps the hands white and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 


“ Al! rights secured” 
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St. Nick’s Picture A Charm-Word 


Susan M. Kane Susan M. KANE 


(For a child who can make a drawing) Love for the bird folk; 
St: Nick has never been seen, I know, Love for the bees; 


But how he looks, I can quickly show. Love for the mountains, 
He has a face, I am sure, most kind; Love for the trees. 
With laughing dimples easy to find. 

A nose quite large, and whiskered chin, Love for all creatures, 
And ears he loves to keep secrets in. Love for the brooks; 


Love for sweet flowers, 


Across his brow there are wrinkles long, Love for good books. 


His eyes they dance, like a brook in song. 
Strong shoulders broad, and a body fat; 
Big hands, as gentle as mother’s pat. Love fae the sameoy. 


Love for the friend; 
His legs are short, and his feet are neat; 


Love is a charm-word, 
This cap of fur makes him now complete. Which I recommend. 
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The Poetry and Melody of Childhood Combined 
in a Book of Beauty 


SONGS OF 
HAPPINESS 


Words by 
CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
Author of “‘For the Children’s Hour,” “‘Firelight Stories,’’ Etc. 
; Music by 
MARY B. EHRMANN 
A gifted composer of childhood melodies 


PRIMARY TEACHERS: Here is a collection of 
seventy-three new songs written especially for this vol- 
ume, with the one aim in view to produce a book of 
children’s songs for your use that should be, in every 
detail, the best of its kind ever published. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a book of story songs 
done in a child’s vocabulary and having to do with a child’s 
daily interests. They are mostly short, all are simple, and set to 
tuneful music of most refreshing melody—songs that sing them- 
selves from the first word to the climax. These are the sort of 
songs that you enjoy teaching and that your pupils delight in 
singing. 

They take children through a year with Nature in company 
with the Blue Bird, Old Mother Wind, The Dandelion Soldiers, The Cricket, The Squir- 
rel, Little Master Hickory Nut, and a score of other out-door friends. 

There are Songs for Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Cleaner, and the other songs of labor, the child will come 
New Year’s Day, Saint Valentine’s Day, and Washington’s in closer touch with the work-a-day world in which he 
Birthday. lives. 

There are Home Songs: The New Baby, The Clock, When he sings The Carousel, The Swing, The Hurdy 
The Pussy, Bed Time, and some more. Gurdy, and The Kite, he will have abundant opportunity to 


In singing The Umbrella Man, The Fireman, The give vent to his imagination through the medium of sing- 
Postman, The Carpenter, The Cobbler, The Street ing games. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a beautiful book. The binding is blue silk, 
stamped in gold, inlaid with colored picture of bluebirds. You have never seen so fine a 
song book for the price. 

WE WILL SEND FREE A NEW CHRISTMAS SONG from this 
book if you will send us your address and state where you saw this advertise- 
ment. We do this so that you may know just what sort of songs we are 
offering you in SONGS OF HAPPINESS. 


Price of the book, $1.20. Postage, 20 cents extra 




















Recordings of selections from this new book have been made by 


fa the Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l through their Educa- 


tional Department, Record numbers are 


( Promise) (Christmas Carol) 
S-2094 NATURE Sones (Spring Pr BOLIDAY Sones (Christmas Cs 


) ( Soldier) 
$-3035 TRADE SONGS [ThE FEM AN) sean) MOTION SONGS [PlGTing ie Hove) 
SONGS OF HAPPINESS 
You can hear them at any Columbia agency. Ask jor the above numbers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Blike this cut Viggo cord board 


or 16 from lag 


(See page 600) 
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Nursery Rhymes for December L Paste | 


A. E. A. 


Little Miss Netticoat 
In her bright petticoat, 

And a red nose; 
On our Tree sways, 
The longer she stays, 

The shorter she grows! 

(A Christmas Candle) 

Little December 
Sat by an ember, 

Eating a big Christmas Pie; 
He said, “Should I share it — 
(I surely can spare it) 

’T would taste even better — I’ll try!” 


Pat-a-cake, 
Pat-a-cake, 
Fastfs I can; 
Stir in the flour 
And put in the pan; 
Bake itfand mark it 
S. C. — because 


{t’s my Christmas present 
For old Santa Claus! é > 
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(Continued from page 617) 
cylinders placed in a vertical position and 
one placed horizontally to form the posts 
and top edge of the chair back. To 
strengthen this form, insert a _large- 
headed, black belt pin in each leg, slightly 
longer than the leg itself. Let the point 
of this pin extend for a short distance 
into the underside of the seat and its head 
rest upon the floor. Paint this object 
brown to give the appearance of a real 
chair composed of twigs or branches from 
which the bark has not been stripped. 
In Fig. § may be seen a little chair made in 
the manner described. 

A rustic table of suitable size, to match 
the chair, is made by gluing twelve 4-inch 
cylinders to a 4-inch square of pasteboard to 
form the table top, and then by adding 
to this legs in the form of two X’s. Each 
leg is made by crossing two long cylinders 
near the centers. To strengthen the table 
use a cross-piece of one cylinder for connect- 
ing the two X-like legs. 

A little sofa, formed on a pasteboard 
oblong, 2 x 4”, completes this charming set 
of rustic furniture. Use 1-inch cylinders 
for the legs, the 4-inch cylinders for making 
the back and arms. It will probably take 
about thirty paper rolls in all to make this 
form. 

It is possible to make beds, dressers, 
cupboards, and nearly all other articles 
of doll house furniture from paper cylin- 
ders. After two or three pieces have been 
finished, under the direction of the teacher, 
the children will enjoy inventing new 
forms, unassisted, although the younger 
children will always need help in starting 
to roll the individual cylinder, as this 
is not an easy task. Pins should be used 
whenever possible, in order to make the 
objects constructed durable. If desired, 
the contents of the different rooms of the 
playhouse may be decorated and painted 
in colors to suit the uses of the different 
articles or the color schemes of the various 
rooms, instead of being toned in brown 
to represent ebjects made from unbarked 
wood. 

A log cabin is the most fascinating of 
all toys possible to be made with the rolled 
paper cylinders. This may be large or 
small according to the industry and ambi- 
tion of the worker. It may have windows 
and doors, a chimney and a rustic porch. 
It may also be surrounded by a rustic 
fence, with gate or bars, made picket or 
rail-fence fashion. Older boys and girls, 
who are studying pioneer life or who are 
interested in reading books upon this 
subject, will wish to make such dwellings 
in illustration of the ideas they have gained 
from studying the mode of life of early 
settlers. If pasteboard boxes are used 
as foundations these buildings will be quite 
strong.° Barns, sheds, pigeon houses, 
dog kennels and a variety of other edifices 
are equally possible with this material. 
In Fig. 6 is to be seen a small log house 
made from rolled paper cylinders. 

The children will heartily enjoy working 
out and elaborating plans for various 
kinds of bridges, as the cylinders seem 
particularly well-adapted to the forma- 
tion of such structures. Canoes, boats 
and rafts will furnish other problems upon 
which they may exercise their ingenuity. 
Some decorative objects, like miniature 
jardinieres, hanging baskets, and lawn 
vases may also be formed from this 
material. 

For the younger children much happi- 
ness is possible in the making of crude 

(Continued on page 643) 





WHAT SALARY AND WHAT POSITION 


Will you be able to command when you sek your next school? Must you be content to remai at your 
present state of efficiency and rate of payment? It is easy, oh, so easy, to drift along, but it is a feacdul waste 
of opportunity. Teachers of higher attainments are eagerly sought; they 
are-worth more money, and ay get ~ —— now by —— 

reparation to get nearer the top of the profession; prepare to teach a 
better school a year. You will met have to seek the better place; it will Foo Ane mremcaveo, waite YOUR, Nasteano 
seek you. ADorESs wos, 2 oO eT mare 


COURSES OF STUDY MADE FOR YOU 


are offered by the Interstate School. They have advanced literally thou- 

sands of teachers and what has been done for others can surely be done for 

you. Tuition fees are as low as we can put them, and can be paid a little 

atatime. You cannot afford to trifle with your future; no teacher is so 

poor in purse as to find it impossible to secure the guaranteed help we 
er. 





_ Strong Norma! reviews, thorough Academic courses, the best courses 
in Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write to-day, and tell us exactly 
what you need. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Acoress ... 009 0+ 8008 w Goes o Sens DOeees exe « 
Primary “Education — December 








ce to Rest and Get 


SACRED HEART ‘SANITARIUM, "Milwaukee, Wis. 


Accommodations — 17-Acré and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion => + the successful treatment of , m4 en Heart pee = Sana oT oubiee Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID 


Borders, each Se. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Gettenred: Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails: aay: Bells; Santa: Cherries and Hatchet Tags: 
Chicks; Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabb’ ts; Roses; Pansies; Daisies; Dutch Boys; Bird 

Portraits, Animals, etc. Size 17x22 inches, eeah 5c. Washington; Lincoln; Longfellow; ‘Colum. 
bus; Field; Hiawatha; Eskimo and Home; La mgt a with two Children; Sunbonnet 
Baby; Dutch Boy; Dutch ou Lh Cow Dog, Fox Ox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; 
Cheam Wolf; Turkey; Goose; H OW awk; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 

© Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 0c. oe te pscal’ Pd Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar; Fireplace Clensee: Se Santa Driving Eight Seindece: Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; C! Child; Washington on Horse; Boys with Flags; Flag; ‘am; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha. = any Calandar. Map or Physiol Subject. 

Map Secnciie. 34x44 inchen. >. RU. ny Continent; Any State; Any Group 

of States. You poy name — OG bove ca a, 9x12, at 3c each for seat work 

Ramat Map Sten About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient Bistery, 

Special a Bitty ditterent BusyworksStencils, medium size, 35c; Fif 4 Common Bird 
Stencils, 15¢; Fort: fferent Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, Five inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six- inch t Old English Alphabet for 25c; 
Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set for 10c. 

Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; Twodoz.,25c. Blue Stamping Powder ,1 bag 10c, 

Note. You may have one fifth off if your order for the above goods amounts to over $1.00. 


I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One third off if your order amounts to not 
less than $1.50; that is, a $1.00 money order 
will pay for any of the following amounting to $1.50. 
Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first six 
articles will do well to consider them in the first order. 
Goods are sent prepaid at once. 

Latta’s Book For Teachers - - ° 50c 
Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one yess - - «© 25¢ 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - - 15¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers - - - 10¢ 
Hints and Devices for Teachers - - - 20c 
Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns on 

heavy cardboard in four colors ready tomakeup 30¢ 































Old Testament Stories—Joseph and others - 10c 

New iyimery Artinesetis Cards, i5c; New Prim Sewing Cards, by Latta - = 
Fifty Drawings to color, assorted, 15c;, Toy Money in coins, one set, - - ° we 
Toy'} ene bills. 0 one ‘set, 0c: ‘Eighteen Hiawatha Drawings to color, - - 15¢ 
Eighteen Drawi to color, i5c; The Story of Jesus for Primary grade - ec 
Sixteen Manual 7 Trai it — ‘tor boys - %e 
Six = heres Mottoes and P for Schools - ° 15e 
age Pictures for intermediate grades, one set with instruct ions - - - 2c 
Pitty Outline ¥ Maps, 8% x 11 inches, name the mage me you want - ° 20¢ 
sablic Bohoo GusSne Maps of United Btates for Charts, 24x36 inches, three for - . - We 
School Report Ca: for one month or for 10 months, twentyfive for ° ° 10¢ 
ickets—Good, Perfect, On Tim: ——— any you want, 100 for - ° - lOc 
Prize Cards for Sore for papi whostay ahead for one month in any subject, 25 for . ° 0c 
Fifty Pictures alf-cent size, all popular subjects and no two alike, one set . - Ke 

0) Booklet covers to color, 6x9 no two alike and for all grades 
alendar Pads— i dozen small, 5c; 1 dozen medium, 20c: 1 dozen I - Be 
Birds in natural colors, with d»scription, habits, etc. set for - 15e 
Sixteen Birds to color, each 6 x 9 inches and dra..n from the above set,for - - 0c 
Twelve Differ Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, one set for - . . 6c 
Twelve Dolls of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed u , the set for. ~ - - 10¢ 
Twelve Dolls of Nations to color, 10 inches] gh, drawn from above east. for - 6c 
Black etc., 4inches high, name any you want, 50 for - - 0c 


Blue Carbon or tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 +. - - 10c 
Gnion Skin Tracing Paper, 17x22 inches, very transparent, 12 sheets for 
Gurmmed Stars; Dots; Hearts: Jacko ko'lantern; bite 1% Holl Flag: Name any, box 10¢ 


Large Pictures, 16x20, brown or carbon-tone prints, neoln 
at Twelve; Sistine Madona; Angelus; Gleaners: ind Mill. lfor20c; 4for - 6c 





I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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The ee of Kito IV 
ALice E. ALLEN 


Kito is a little cloth doggie, who slips on your hand like 
a glove. He went for a ride with Polly in a car with a big 
man. Polly put her hand in the big man’s pocket to hold 
on. She left Kito in the pocket. So he went home with 
the big man. He helped the man’s three little boys make 
Jack-o’-Lanterns. He was leftina big pumpkin. He went 
to town inside the pumpkin. He came to a little old 
lady’s house in time for Thanksgiving. The little old lady 
gave him to Dilly. , 


One day, just a week before Christmas, 
Dilly gave Kito a bath. She took out his 
eyes. She scrubbed his face, his long, silky 
ears, and his whole body. Of course, Kito 
couldn’ty see with his eyes gone. But he 
could feel. And he was quite sure that one 
or two of the drops on his nose were tear-drops. 

Dilly hung Kito up on the line in the sun 
and wind to dry. Next him on the line hung 
a pair of little white stockings. When Dilly 
took him down at dark, she took the stockings, 
too, and hung them up on the line over the 
kitchen stove. 

She combed out Kito’s hair. 
him up on the line. 

“Get dry and warm, Kito,” she said. ‘I’m 
going to get your eyes. When they are in, 
you'll: look all new. Won’t Billy love you! 
Just think, he has never hung up his stocking 
cause there’s never been anything to put in 
it. This year, you’re going in.” 

Dilly gave Kito a little squeeze. Then she 
climbed down from the chair. 


Then she hung 
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_“T do hate to have you go, Kito — we’ve 
had such good times ever since you came to 
Auntie Prue in the pumpkin. But Billy has 
to sit all alone all day long in his chair. He 
needs you even more than I do.” 

Dilly ran away to find Kito’s eyes. She was 
sure she left Kito on the line. But when she 
came back, he wasn’t there. He wasn’t any- 
where, so far as Dilly could find. Mary came 
and helped look. Then Joe came. Joe wa: 
a big strong boy. He had just come in from 
carrying home a washing. He looked, too. 
By and by, Mother came. All she could 
see of Joe and Mary and Dilly was backs and 
legs and feet. They were all on the floo: 
looking under stove, tables, and chairs. 

That evening and the next day, they looked 


for Kito. Dilly didn’t say much, for Mothe: 
looked so sorry. But over and over she 
thought: 


“What shall I do about Billy’s stocking 
I’ve coaxed and coaxed him to hang it up. 
Oh, I must find Kito!” 

But the days went by and Kito wasn’t 
found. The day before Christmas, Mother’s 
eyes began to shine again. 

“T’ve a lovely plan,” she told Dilly. “Joe 
is going to bring Billy over here to stay all 
night. He can hang up his stocking —’ 

“But, Mother,” there won’t be a thing to 
put in it,” cried Dilly. 

“There'll be popcorn and apples and candy,” 
said Mother. 

Billy came. And he hung up his stocking 
on one side of the coal stove. And Dilly hung 
up hers on the other. 

Early Christmas morning, Dilly dreamed 
that Kito was back, sitting on the line in the 
kitchen. When she woke up, she crept down- 
stairs to see. 

She didn’t get to the kitchen. In the sitting- 
room, back of the stove, hung the two stockings. 
They were round and stuffy, too. Out of 
the top of Billy’s peeped Kito. His eyes were 
bright. His paws were all ready to wave. 
He wore a red ribbon. And — out of the top 
of Dilly’s stocking peeped another Kito. His 
eyes were bright, too. His paws were all read) 
to wave. And he wore a red ribbon. Dilly 
rubbed her eyes. 





Cheerful looks and words are very 
Sure to make the Christmas merry. 
Tongues that speak the truth sincere, 
Hearts that hold each other dear, 
These will make a happy year. 
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(Continued from page 641) 


wagons, steamboats, engines, and the like 
by combining the rolled cylinders with 
circles, oblongs and squares of paste- 
boards. 

Young people living in country dis- 
tricts, where it is possible to gather tree 
twigs and branches in great abundance, will 
like sto substitute these for the paper 
cylinders in the construction of many of 
the toys here mentioned. 

Children above ten years old will not 
find the making of the rolled cylinders 
either . difficult or fatiguing. Younger 
children should not apply themselves 
long at one time to the rolling of these 
forms. Small workers, four and five 
years of age, should make very few cylin- 
ders as their finger muscles are not suffi- 
ciently developed for the fine co-ordina- 
tions necessary in this work, but such little 
ones’ may always help older pupils in 
this fascinating occupation, and they may 
also arrange and fasten in position the 
cylinders made by their elders without 
danger of nervous strain. 

Those teachers who wish their chil- 
dren to be happily and profitably em- 


ployed will surely give the rolled paper} 


cylinder work a trial. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR 
1913 


The Youth’s Companion appeals to]: 


every interest of family life, from house- 
keeping to athletics. It begins with 
stories of youthful vim and vigor, with 
articles which disclose the secrets of suc- 
cessful play in the great games, with 
charming tales of life at the girls’ colleges. 
Fathers will find the important news of 
the day as it is, and not as it is rumored to 


be. The entire household will appreciate | 


the sketches which touch gently on com- 
mon foibles or caricature eccentricity. In 
short, for less than four cents a week, 
The Companion brings into the home 
clean entertainment, 
fine ideals, increase of knowledge. 

Every new subscriber for 1913 will re- 
ceive free all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1912; also, free, The Companion 
Window Transparency and Calendar for 
1913, in rich, translucent colors — the 
most beautiful of all Companion souvenirs. 

The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


A DENNISON STORE ON FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The teacher visiting Fifth Avenue — and 
what teacher journeying to New York 
will prose that fascinating thoroughfare? — 

t by a trip through the new 
Manufacturing Company’s store 

a the corner of Twenty-Sixth Street. 
There she will find many conveniences for 
her school-room, as well as a number of 
things she can hardly get along without 


possessing. 

This Up-town branch of Dennison 
Manufacturing Company was opened in 
November. The interior finish is vi 
i uliar to all the Denni- 


son stores, and the appointments will 
character. A 


be of the handsomest 

department ‘of Crepe Paper Art will, 
of course, be maintained, and that, in 
itself, will be a source of great enjoyment 
to those who have not before realized what 
can be done with Dennison Crepe and 


pure inspiration, f 








Every 
Woman Needs ‘R) 


a corrective medicine at 
i] times when she feels out-of- 
l sorts—when she has headache, 
backache, lassitude, nervous 
depression and a general sense 
of misery. / ‘ 
At such times she cannot be ex- 


pected to be good for much to herself 
or those around her. 


Beechams 
Pills 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World” 





are the reliable help every woman needs. 
few small doses will correct the digestive or- 
gans, stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
When these organs are in good order, all your bodily 
functions will be performed naturally and properly. Take 
Beecham’ s Pills and have richer, purer blood, clearer eyes 
and a healthy look instead of a sallow skin. As sure as you 
try them, you will realize why Beecham’s Pills are 


The World’s Family Medicine 


Directions of special value to women are with every box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. 
If your dealer should not have them, send price to 
Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N. Y. 
























Tmschiae crour sores: FREE 


mothers. You owe it to yoursel fevnytimgd ep - ‘slondid b r— 
we ourselves o this. s 
we Send you will mot ost you one cant cithert s 
Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
wectinets FREE Mears ne the plan. Here is how you can get this 





Emblematic Flag ut 
pale ornaments. ane aes ee ee 
the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us 
ship you, ai es prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both 
e@ Standard U.S. . for indoor or outdoor use. not to fade. The same flag that 
cost you $4 or $5 in any retail store. And this way you 7 eS aoe free for your school. 
wait unti ‘alk to your pupils about it School Board will applaud your 
without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
aa Write today for ee ae them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
a ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PaTaiors “WASHINGTON” BRE 
. AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


We furr pee ape vg hee nee POuSS Sashes in sine, beentifel hate 
colors, id black 2 You <0 patepee ham on Be 
same the Fags Writ Writs for 38 b s.send us the $3. 2 EL 
children, or Lincoln’s 





Picture securely 
to We furnish either W: 
sae cee Bue ae of Coesens phe catia os 
you. Alter you have secured the fag or pleture for your school we 
pay you cash for writing to other teachers. 


_MAIL°ORDER FLA FLAG C6., 107 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 








_ Tissue Paper. 


For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
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Roots 
Barks Herbs 


That have great medicinal power, are 
raised to their highest efficiency, for 
purifying and enriching the blood, as 
they are combined in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

40,366 testimonials received by actual 
count in two years. Be sure to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





THA CEERs::: 
Your summer tour ps 1913 
44 Days for $310.00 
England, Holland, Belgium, Comeny,, Switzerland, 
France. The best for the price. Address Tour Depart- 
ment, Teachers Magazine, 31-33 E. 27th St., N. Y. City. 


— “—" 


Arithmetic 

Supplementary Leaflets 
graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
10 cents for sample, stating grade. 

The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department P 
a"s as 








posal of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, to be used during the 
school year of 1912-13, in aiding teachers 
and pupils to push the work of bird study in 
the schools. 


plans to provide the teachers, without 
expense to them, a number of publica- 
tions on bird study, including a compli- 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
Fifteen thousand dollars is at the dis- 


In expending this fund, the Association 


mentary subscription for one year to 
the beautiful magazine Bird-Lore, the 
usual cost of which is one dollar. For 
the pupils, a set of ten colored pictures 
of American birds from original drawings 
made for the purpose by the best artists 
in America, and also leaflets discussing 
the habits and activities of the birds, 
and an Audubon button are supplied upon 
receipt of a fee which is nominal and which 
does not cover one-half the cost of pub- 
lication. 

By this method of co-operation, the 
Association during the school year of 
1911-12, was able to supply material to 
teachers which resulted ‘in about thirty 
thousand children receiving systematic in- 
struction in bird study. This was all 
done in connection with their other school 
work, and did not interfere with the 
regular school duties in the slightest. 
Teachers from all over the country have 





Complete Scholarship 
arnt FRE E 


ART 


SPECIAL LIMITED O 
We are ined to prove to 
the general public the wonderful 
success of our a methods. 
An} love the 

you Art. You ou tearm athome 

Ba mail MT and in your spare time. 
rite at once for beautifully ilius- 
ted Pros; and full of 


8 an 
on teow fy +- 

a few in each locality who anewer st ence. So write today. 

NE NSTI 3419 



















KINDERGARTEN 


know about our po; 
Home Kindergarten 
Course in ry Methods 
offer under Dr. A. — Principa! 
of our many Depa: 

Dr. Campbell pe have helped yon of teachers 
to 2 oe congenial positions and salaries. 


“Howe CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Sprinofield, Mass. 





Dept. 551 











OU ARE HEWING close to the line 

’ when you get Dixon’s Colored Cray- 
ons—"‘the clean little colored crayons.” 
Their use brings better Work in Color, and 
they cost less in the end —than any others 


made. 
The essay, “The Colored Pencil as 
- a Medium,” is well worth reading in this 
connection. Drawing Teachers should send 


for a copy and free samples of 


LEAD COLORED 
PENCILS CRAYONS 


RUBBER 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





ERASERS 





NEW DEVICE: MUSIC MODULATORS 


No. 1 for use in first four grades. 
No. od py sharps and flats added) for 


shade. 
teachers ond children in public and pri- 


Supervisors, 
es schools ‘are using these modulators with great 


eT a long and a 


get that much desired, 

No wide-awake teacher should = ome 
music charts. 

Price, $1.00 each, or 90c. each by the dozen, plus cost of 
mailing, 14c. 
A. M. GLEASON, 2037 E. 107 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bolton School 





Holland linen in the Pr pt ~ window 


cyst beaut for saediag to wed, and 


written with the greatest enthusiasm of 
the way in which this movement is being 
received by the pupils and also by the 
parents. 

The following endorsement is given 
to the work by Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion: 

. “I consider the work of the Junior 
“Audubon Classes very important for both 
educational and economic results, and I 
congratulate you upon the opportunity of 
extending it. The bird clause in the 
Mosaic law ends with the words: ‘That 
it may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayst prolong thy days.’ The princi- 
ple still holds. I hope that through your 
efforts, the American people may soon be 
better informed in regard to our wild birds 
and their value.” 

All teachers interested in nature study, 
are invited to write to the address given 
below and make request for sample pic- 
tures, buttons and literature, all of which 
will be gladly furnished upon application. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 


A GENUINE SERVICE 

“T believe,” says an old subscriber, 
“that every time The Youth’s Companion 
enters a home, it does that home a genu- 
ine service.” That describes the purpose 
of the publishers exactly. The paper is 
not filled with mischievous or idle thoughts 
to fill an idle hour. It provides healthy 
pastime, recreation that builds up. It is 
to the minds of eager and impressionable 
young people what sound athletics are 
to their bodies. 
Every new subscriber who sends $2.00 
for the fifty-two weekly issues of 1913 
will receive as a gift The Companion Win- 
dow Transparency and Calendar for 1913, 
the most exquisite novelty ever offered to 
Companion readers; also, all the issues 
of The Companion for the remaining weeks 
of 1912, free. 
The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











A Merry Christmas 
lor that Boy of Yours! 


- Your Christmas will be 
IBOYS, MAGAZINE: happiest ever, if you will 
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OUR PRICE, 10c. 

Solid Gold Filled Ring for Ladies 
or Gents, set with your Birthstone 
ora Mexican Diamond, Guaranteed 
f years. We want our big jewelry 
Xmas merely in your Home. That 
is why we sell you this Ring for 10c. 
Postpaid 


MEXICAN DIAMOND CO., 28 Mint Arcade, Phila. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ngs, Shadow 
Mars, Totnes. tm J. Entertainments for 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
a etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
ree. ry? Teecher should have one 

@ co. Dept. 67, Chicege 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
ae AR. read your character from your Rengueeane. 
His —— revelation and alata « advice will enab 

bis profeaon. but write a Man y he is the best of 

——— but write and see for , Seuael. Enclose 
ck if not satisfied. Address G. R. 

BEAUCHAMP. S583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


PRIMARY METHODS 
A = i fons lessons i i Primary) 
Methods, inci and Me’ 
~~ ” Study, Bae OF A We CAMPBELL, 
t by 

Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds (| teachers} 
Dr. to secure more concen to 
osther ies. 
THE HOM 

Dept. 550 

































250 nage cai free. 
E CORR DENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 














’ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO Sousy 
on Seerevel. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Si!orse matted 


Address to A. J. FOUGH & CO., WARREN, PA 





New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 
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Good Cheer Days 


A.iceE E. ALLEN 
Be a gift and a benediction! — Emerson 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-rroom in the land — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure that you get your share. 

Everything, everywhere sparkles and tingles with the Christmas 
spirit. Should you try, you cannot keep it out of the school-room. 

Not to do too much, not to do too little — that is the problem of 
December da This year, show the children the blessedness of the 
best gifts — re, joy, good-will, and good theer. Show them how 
they themselves, may be gifts. "Let the motto for the month be A 


IV 


rticular 


Grrt! 


Christmas Cheer 


Stars above and bells below, 
Songs across the silence clear, 
Gifts that come and gifts that go 
For Love’s sake, make Christmas Cheer. 


The Motto 


If you’ve nothing else to give, 

Then with smiles and sunny cheer, 
Making happy all you know, 

BE A Girt, yourself, my dear! 


Loving and Giving 
A gift, without Love, 

No Christmas takes; 
But Love, without gifts, 

Its Christmas makes. 


Our Part 


The world seems all Good Will to-day, 
And Love is everywhere; 

-But still there won’t be quite enough 
Until we add our share. 


Santa Clausing 
In its busy work-a-day, 


Now the world is pausing, 


With our gifts and greetings gay, 
Let’s go Santa-Clausing! 





At Christmas 


Much of the Glory in Heaven, we know, 
Is light that shines up from the Good Will below. 


Holly Days 


There are Daffodil Days in all the Mays; 
There are Daisy Days while summer stays; 
There are Red Leaf Days in the autumn’s haze; 
But the year around, the best I’ve found, 

And the days I praise are the Holly Days! 


The Good Luck Candle 
(For a little child with bayberry candle) 


I’m a bayberry candle, 
Light me, Christmas Night, 
I will burn with fragrant cheer 
Steadily and bright; 
Good Luck all the year is yours, 
Hear my words — and mark — 
If I burn and burn and burn 
To my very last spark. 


The Child Christmas 


Why, Christmas, somewhere I’ve been told 
That you with Grown-ups were enroll’d; 
I heard them say, this very day, 
You would be Nineteen Twelve years old! 


I saw you dance while bells were rung; 

I heard you laugh while socks were hung; 
And true as true I know that you, 

To-day, are Nineteen Twelve years young! 


A Progressive Age 
(For little boy, as Santa, glancing through letters) 
Carts once supplied my children’s needs; 
And then they asked velocipedes; 
This is a most progressive age, 
Now automobiles are the rage — 
They ask for them on every page; 
Dear me — I’m getting quite perplex’d — 
They'll all be wanting airships next. 
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A Busy Season 


(For a little boy, as Doctor Kure-All. He dashes up in toy auto, 
or tricycle, stops at office, replenishes his case, as he talks, with needed 
articles. 

I’m a surgeon for dollies, 
My hand’s sure and steady; 

I’ve glue, cloth, and plasters, 
And splinters all ready. 


For the days around Christmas 
Are my busy season: 

Such accidents happen 
Just then, is the reason. 


(Bell rings sharply — he goes to phone — talks) 


Hello! Dr. Kure-All; 
Who’s this? Mrs. Clover? 
Yes — keep the child quiet, 
I'll motor right over. 


(Finishes filling case, hurriedly — selecting large doll’s 
he 


She fell from a stocking! 
This case is a glue-one — 
Still, her head may be past that, 
I'd best take a new one! 
(Hurries off) 


A Hint to Kris Kringle 
(For little girl, as Dutch Kiddie, with several much worn shoes, 

made of stout brownish paper to represent wooden shoes.) 
This very night Kris Kringle comes 
To fill our shoes with sugar plums. 
(Looking at one shoe after another) 
Oh dear, oh dear, what shall I do? 
This pair’s worn out, and this one, too. 
(Filling poorest pair with hay) 
I know — the worst of all I’ll choose, 
Then p’r’aps he’ll see I need some shoes! 
(Setting shoes carefully and running away.) 
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The Christmas Dolly Speaks 
(For a little girls dressed as doll, or carrying doll) 
I’m to go in a stocking 

With holly entwin’d, 
I can’t help but wonder 

What mother I’ll find; 


If she hasn’t money, 
I really won’t mind, 

If she will just love me 
And always be kind. 


Acrostic 
(For nine children showing pretty red or green letters) 


All ‘Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes, it brings, my dear — 


Candles a-blaze; 

Holly above; 

Everywhere joy; 
Everywhere love; 

Rays of a Star, shining afar, 


Garlands of green; 
Old memories bright; 
Oceans of gifts; 
Days of delight. 


All Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes, it brings Goop CHEER! 


On the Christmas Tree 


(A dialogue for Dolly and Jumping-Jack. A Tree is nearby — or 
sketch of one on blackboard will do —a toy automobile, and other 
The telephone is a string of popcorn hung with small Christmas 

eis. 

Jack (rings up) 

Hello — are you the Dolly dressed in pink? 
Dolly 

I am — and you’re the Jumping-Jack, I think? 
Jack 

To take the automobile I’ve a chance — 

Will you go with me to the Christmas Dance? 
Dolly 

Indeed, yes — I'll be ready when it stops, 

I’ve always heard, Jack, you were fond of hops/ 
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MATTER OG SLEIGH FOR CNRISTIIAS SAMOLEURO 


(See page 600) 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


) “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*““THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 
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. NEW YORK CITY NOTES th 
astern f eachers SENCY [1:5 prdaiy known to most of ou 
readers that the schools of New York city H 
ESTABLISHED i890. have been under an investigation which in 
is and has been under the charge of Pro- 
Telephone Connection a > y ONASTINGS As rey Manager.| fessor Hanus. He was engaged by the r 
Board of Estimate, the body which passes 
G Beacon Street, Boston. on the city budget. “ 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. Professor Hanus employed a number be 


of experts — McMurray of Columbia, 


SYRACUSE, TEACHERS” ABENCY, Sexist AEE a i a co a bs ‘ 


Com ) Moy $100. , Prinet " $1200, Aeaietante. O00, Tanenanee. several others, among them being Ernest ty 
$1000. yy ao neath, Gee $450, Ai Seon" “Go esses, $500, 1 $600, ‘ > 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, # ic, $1! vines Siseh $1200. ponte mn, $600. <conmeng C. Moore of Yale 


NOAH EONARD, Ph. De anager, 4, The Thier, Dept F, Syracuse, N.¥.| Professor Moore’s report when presented pi 
did not satisfy the Board of Estimate and D 
they determined to reject it, after receiv- 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


























: ; . h 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Shoo! "Pomuicys Mitchel ge oy ul 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE b 7S mail. We prepare for any cer- d Mill f the B 4 iii 
— ou want, County Za City, State | EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- sas 4 i er oO ‘ ronx. al st 
. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRAOUSE, N. Y. eading daily prints the following: jr 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. No SaTIsFACcTION — No Pay! : 
If the members of the Board of Estimate a 
AN AGENCY fine" 2 Pee BS really wished to discredit or suppress Prof 
of vacancies and tells FINEY A ‘JV is something but if it Moore’s report on the public school system \ 
you about them is asked to recommend of New York City they should have known i 
aac ries: RECOMMENDS better than to throw it out of the window 
. with shrieks of horror and disgust. Now a 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. Ghat the President of the Boand of Alder- . 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. men, the Comptroller and a Borough Presi- 
: dent have pronounced the Professor’s I 
9 effort a “false, inaccurate and misleading 
TH £ FICKETT TEACH ERS ACE NCY document,” the printing of which at the é; 
. + anager, Saas) “ rae. . s 
8 Beacon Street, Boston city’s expense would be a waste of muni ; 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER Now. | “Pal funds,” the average citizen will begin ; 
to believe it must be worth reading. Pub- | 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. lished, it is sure to be at somebody’s ex é 
pense, and with infinitely more annoyance 
THEBRE WER fecrss i akg er peg LO 
AGENCY Siete | 


President Mitchel of the Board of Alder 
men is reported to have declared that ‘“‘the 
report contains so many reflections on the 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. Board of Estimate without proper evidence 
to support them, that we felt we could not 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY |: t iorth with the approval of the : 


“a , Board of Estimate.” Among these cal- 
has good positions for good teachers with good records umnies were such statements as: “The 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y.|method by which New York administers 
its schools is that of the paralyzed arm. 
Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. The fiscal authorities of the city seem to 
hold that the school system is in all respects 


THE j Of Boston, a subordinate department of the city gov- 
120 Boylston St. | ermment. In fact, the schools have been 





»2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO 





p es a oa ae 














RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. annexed almost as completely to the City 
Hall as they would have been if the pro- 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. posed charter had become the organic law 





of the city. . . . The school system 


THE ALBERT TEACH ERS’ AGENCY of New York is an inbreeding system; 


there is a fence around it. Rarely, very 


C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S$. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO rarely, is a teacher discharged,” etc. 


sas “ F : »»| In spite of the outcry from fhe Board, 

Nearly ten thousand Positions filled. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business.”’| p.3¢ Moore stands by his report and begs 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession.|to repeat that there is a situation in the 
S free. : SPOKANE, WASHINGTON administrative control of the schools of 
- Western Offices { Boise, IDAHO New York City which is both illegal and 
intolerable. “The work of annexing the 

Sse eee ae ee. See ee schools to the City Hall goes steadily for- 

samnde ecflege ond ner- ward. It is perhaps too much to expect 
~ Pratt Teachers’ A enc pw go graduates, specialots and| Of city officials that they will accept and 
g y « other t molt om omen oy »pub-} print a report that convicts them of sin.” 

at all many calls for primary and quauiigantien: rod g o— Whatever the facts about city officials 
wM. Oo. PRATT, Manager - : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. and their sins, the facts about Prof. Moore 
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thers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public IS 


ets’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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E HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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are plain enough. Nearly two years ago 
the Committee on School Inquiry of the 
Board of Estimate hired Prof. Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard to direct an exhaustive 
inquiry into the conduct of New York 
public schools. Prof. Hanus advised the 
committee to retain Prof. Ernest C. Moore 
of Yale to investigate the doings of the 
Board of Education and the local school 
boards. Prof. Moore has apparently 
followed his trails “not wisely but too 
well.” In the view of the city fathers he 
becomes “inaccurate” and his attitude 
“extraordinary” the moment he seeks to 
pry into the sacred mysteries of municipal 
politics. Engaged merely to “criticise,” 
he dares to find fault — and with things 
that are none of his business! 

Prof. Moore may or may not have 
stepped outside his field. In any case, 
judging from specimens, the public will 
derive instruction, not to say profit, from 
the full results of his researches. Perhaps 
not wholly without bearing on the present 
situation is the fact that Yale called Prof. 
Moore to its department of pedagogy 
because it admired the way he pitched 
into the city government of Los Angeles 
and forced the city officials to remodel 
their school system. 

In any case the plight of the Board of 
Estimate growling over a bill of $1800 
for a report too horrible to print is a full 
step from the sublime. If the Committee 
on School Inquiry wanted a neat job of 
whitewashing and decorating, why did it 
go and hire the wrong man? 

Professor Ernest C. Moore of Yale Uni- 
versity accused the Board of Estimate of 
trying to rewrite his report, and asserts 
that the administrative control of New 
York schools is illegal and intolerable. 
He issued the following statement refer- 
ring to the action of the board in reject- 
ing his report for the school inquiry: 

“This is a favorite method of disposing 
of an unwelcome report. It has never 
yet succeeded in suppressing the truth. 
My investigation was made under definite 
instructions from Prof. Hanus. My report 
has been examined and accepted by him. 
It was made carefully, and is correct. 

“IT have offered repeatedly to reexamine 
any passages in it which the committee 
may care to have me reinvestigate, on 
condition that they will tell me definitely 
what they understood my instructions to 
be. We have refused to allow them to 
rewrite the report. 

“There is a situation in the adminis- 
trative control of the schools of New York 
City which is both illegal and intolerable. 
Though the bill to accomplish that result 
failed of passage at Albany last year, the 
work of annexing the schools to the City 
Hall goes steadily forward. It is perhaps 
too much to expect of city officials that 
they will accept and print a ‘report that 
convicts them of sin. 

“A report that states the facts fearlessly 
deserves to be printed that the people may 
read it, and this one will be.” 





Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


ee 1897 








101 TREMONT ST.., scriu BOSTON, MASS. 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 





* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wasb- 
P ACI FIC TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, ——_ and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand . For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Manager, 535 00 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 











POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE IMCTBIICTORS’ AGENCY 








Write us your qualifications. 
MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 
An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 











Asgenc 





A superior ncy for su va people. We register only reliable candidates. Services freee to school o' | 
CHARLES W. MUL FORD. Proprietor . - 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, ¥. 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 





TEACHERS WANTING ae 


In Colorado, New Mexico. Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Idaho, Montana, W. oming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, or Texas, should write us at once. Our calls come direc: 
from School Boards and Superintendents. We place most of our teachers outright. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS ACENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, AB., Manager 328 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The **Parker*’* Way Booklet, Address either office. 


























Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


Bil: CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES — 


HWESTERN © 














== MA KP 8S — 


After all it is not how erase nany but how 
Set of Ten Maps in solid oak Spring icine case, with lock and key. Maps as follows: 


Eastern Hemisphere North Aue United States Asia Australia 
Western Hemisphere South A Africa St te Map 
This is a beautiful set of Maps, size 40 x 58 aeiein We will send them to any school on approval for $10.00. 


LANDIS LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
4437 Ludlow Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























And there you are, 
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Do away with 
Have neat, legible 
writing like this 


with our practical, ore 








No need to tie up 850 to $100 in a typewri 
the Bennett is a real, dependable writing — 
chine — incidentally it’s Mhe first thoroughly 
successful typewriter sold under @0. The Ben- 
—— conidn’ t be better built. Made in the same 
by the same men who build the Elliott- r 
bey selling from on to $1000. More oe 
even ex machines, because so 8! 








rovements 
per MONEY - BACK - 

Send for Catalog SATISFIED FIA. 

scription of machine. 

A FEW MORE LIVE AGENTS WANTED 

A.K.0. Bennett Typewriter Co. , 366 Broadway, New York 








Go to Europe at Our Expense A few tours 


to organizers 
arties. Write to-day for plan and programs. 
SITY TOURS, Box G, Wilmington, Delaware 


INEXPENSIVE EUROPEAN TOURS 


British Isles, Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. 
JULIA C. BRANNAN, 1726 W. 100th St., Chicago, III. 


of small 
UNIVE 











Your Birth Ring 12c.| 


To make new customers 
send this Beautiful 14k Solid Post 


Gold-filled Ladies design Ring * ® 
with your birthstone, ONLY 12 cts. 
¢ Guaranteed 5 years. State month 
and size. Send for Catalogue of Christmas Specials. 


P. E. REXFORD CO., 936 Market St., Phila, Pa. 


CLASS PINS woe 


FACTORY TO YOU 


Non@/25 
For College School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three | etters and Tes, one or two 
colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 260 each; 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 jsosen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 74 BASTIAN BLOG,, ROCHESTER. N.Y, 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


FREE Catalog of Plays, Sketches, Drills, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Minstrel 
Jokes, Make-up Goods suitable for schools. 


DICK & FITZGERALD 
16 Ann Street - . New York 


James L. Graham, Ph.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
Speeches, Orations, Essays, Etc., Etc. 


8034 Central Avenue 
Hot Springs - Arkansas 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Magnificent assortment from 25c per 
100 up. Sample package of 30 penny 
cards for 10 cents. 

Teachers, Boys and Girls 
wanted to act as agents. 
POST CARD DISTRIBUTING CO. 
504 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























NOTES 


EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence and such other depart- 
ments as usually have a mid-winter 
session will be held at Philadelphia, 
February 25-28, 1913. The Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel will be the headquarters. 
It is expected, although the formal action 
by the railroad associations has not yet 
been taken, that the return limit of the 
tickets will be extended so that those of 
our members who desire may take in the 
inauguration ceremonies at Washington 
the week following the meeting. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee’ of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago, Wednesday, 
October 23, it was decided that, provided 
satisfactory railroad rates and ticket 
conditions are secured from all the various 
passenger associations, the next meeting 
of the National Education Association 
will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, July 
7-11, 1913. 


NATIONAL 


A GIFT WITH A THOUGHT IN IT 


There’s one very simple way out of the 
Christmas shopping problem: Don’t shop 
but sit quietly at home and subscribe 
for The Youth’s Companion. ‘The chances 
are, too, that no present you could buy 
for the young friend or the family you 
delight to honor could confer so much 
pleasure as this gift of The Youth’s Com- 
panion for a whole round year — fifty- 
two weeks’ issues, and the fifty-second as 
keenly anticipated and enjoyed as the 
very first. 

The one to whom you give the sub- 
scription will receive free all the remaining 
issues of 1912, as well as The Companion 
Window Transparency and Calendar for 
1913, in rich, translucent colors. It is to 
be hung in the window or over the lamp- 
shade. You, too, as giver of the present 
will receive a copy of it. 

The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


PRETTY CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR 
CHILDREN TO MAKE 


Every child likes to cut out and paste, 
and the most attractive Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards may be made just by cutting 
and pasting. Holly designs can be cut 
from a crepe paper napkin, and poinsettia 
designs from crepe paper doilies. Denni- 
son’s are printed in lovely soft shades of 
green and red, and when on the cards, 
look just as attractive as if painted in 
water-color. A little verse written in 
childish hand on the card would give 
it the personal touch. One suggested for 
the holly is: 


“Holly Leaves mean ‘Merrie Christmas,’ 
Holly Berries, ‘Happy Day,’ 
So I send my Christmas message 
Hidden in this Holly Spray.” 


WOULD You 





pe- 

. if we would 

a Free of One 

for you to 

forever as your own? 

= ‘Then on a postal ecard, or 

letter to us, simply 
particulars. 








WHAT WILL YOU DO 
WHEN TOO OLD TO TEACH? 


That day surely comes. Teachers are put in the 

“oid fogy” class all too soon. Important to increase 
salaries rapidly as possible to lay aside sufficient for 
arainyday. Great agricultural awakening demands 
more teachers who can teach real agriculture, and at 
increased salaries. 


STUDY AGRICULTURE BY MAIL 


At home. Make spare time count this winter. 
Our Teachers’ Course in Agriculture is your op 
tunity. FACULTY of leading experts from Dest 
Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations, De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United States and 
Workers im Public School Extension work. Course 
for Rural, Graded, High School Teachers, Principals, 
and Superintendents, who want to saperesn ere. 

Course also fits for actual farming—offers safe 
way out for the teacher—man or womf{n—when 
too old to teach but far too young todie. Prepare 
now. Also courses in all lines for actual farmers 
and prospective farmers. If interested in increasing 
your income, write for our Free B — How to 
Make the Farm Pay More.” 

AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 

309 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Do Effective Work” 
—equipped with 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL | 


“Why not give your pupils a like 
| opportunity to gain accurate, 
| concise, up-to-date information 
from the highest source—the 


MERRIAM WEBSTER ? 


Consider the advantages from 
using this new creation which | 
answers with final authority all 
kinds of questions in language, 
history, geography, fiction, 
biography, trades, arts, and sci- 
ences. The New International 
is more thanadictionary in fact 
it is an encyclopedia, equiva- 
lent‘in type matter to a 15- 
volume set, 


400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 

6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 
The only dictionary withthe NEW 
DIVIDED PAGE, — character- 
ized as “A STROKE OF GEN- 
IUS.” Effective work demands 
the Best equipment, 
WRITE for Suggestions on the use of the 


Dictionary.— FREE. Mention this Journal 
and we will include a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























For nearly 70 years publishers of the 
GENUINE WEBSTER. 


Why not at once make a requisition for the BNEW 
INTERN ATIONAL—The Merriam Webster? 
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‘he Columbia! 
rafonola in the Schools! 


the one greatest aid to the 


Teacher 


\} 























This is the instrument that has received the approval of the leading educators as the one 
medium to bring kindergarten songs, rote songs, ballads, folk songs, arias, and opera as vocal 
examples; and overtures, sonatas and symphonies by the great orchestras and military bands 
as instrumental examples, into the school-room for daily use. 

Our special list of records of school-room muSic includes the choicest selections from the 
various text-books in general use: 

If you use Milton Bradley Co.’s song books for the kindergarten — 

If you use A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Folk-Dance Book edited by Dr. C. Ward Crampton — 

If you use Ginn & Co.’s New Educational Music Readers in the grades— 

If you use American Book Co.’s Harmonic Music Readers in the grades— 

If you use Silver, Burdett & Co.’s Modern Music Readers in the grades— 

Write for a copy of our booklet, “‘School Room Music,”’ and learn what we have for 
the teacher. 


Columbia dealers stand ready to serve you. Call on the nearest of them, only be 
sure he is a Columbia dealer. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! 
Educational Dept., Box 501, Tribune Building, New York 


Creators of the Talking-machine industry. Pioneers and leaders of the Talking-machine art. Owners of the fundamental patents. 
Largest manufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling 
rights granted where we are not actively represented. 
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